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On the Weathering of Oolite Building 
Stones. 


——“ugeey.yi) far the greater 

| number of the free- 
stones used in 
building in the 
South and East of 
England are geo- 
logically known as 





oolites. Portland, 
Bath, Doulting, 
Chilmark, Min- 


chinhampton, Ancaster, and Weldon, are 
amongst the principal stones included under 
this term. Everyone knows that the value 
of these materials in regard to their weather- 
resisting properties is not the same; that they 
are widely divergent in this respect. Some 
of the stones are softer than others, their 
grain and lie are different, and what may be 
suitable for some purposes may not be recom- 
mended for others,—they have specific uses. 
[t is remarkable that so little attention has 
hitherto been paid by scientists to the causes 
of this variation in weathering, and it is 
yet more surprising that educated people 
who deal with this class of freestone every 
day of their lives in their business avo- 
cations should understand so little déon- 
cerning the properties of the material. 
They know by repute that one stone is 
better than another, though they would 
in many cases not be able to make the 
differentiation were the blocks of each kind 
placed before them for selection. A certain 
stone may be specified for a building, but 
many amongst us could not say, definitely, 
from an inspection of the stone itself brought 
on to the work, whether this was what was 
ordered or not. From our faith in those who 
have executed the order for us we have often 


‘very reason to believe that the material very differently from each other, one being 
supplied is that which was specified, but is it’ good stone and the other bad, the cause of 


from each other in the size and abundance of 
the granules, the nature of the cementing 
material, and the presence of more or less 
foreign matter, such as shells, grains of sand, 
Xc., intercalated amongst and bound together 
with the granules. They may also be dis- 
tinguished, im some cases with comparative 
ease, by difference in tint, though when spread 
over a wide geographical area this character 
is of no importance. It should be distinctly 
remembered that these peculiarities are not 
necessarily confined to any one district, or 
even toone quarry. That is to say, wedo 
not find that a peculiar class of structure is 
indigenous to a definite area, but, on the con- 
trary, we may, and do, get four or five entirely 
distinct kinds of structure in the oolite from 
one quarry. But in the vast majority 
of instances these different appearances occur 
along separate horizons,—each horizon pre- 
sents some readily distinguishable feature, 
known perfectly well to the quarrymen. 
Where all the kinds of stone from a quarry 
are, to the superficial eye, ef distinct tint or 
grain, the outsider has no difficulty in seeing 
that the stone specified is that actually sent 
on the building ; but where (as is often the 
case) the quarry presents two stones having a 
general resemblance to each other, they may 
not be distinguishable except to the trained 
eye, and the difficulty of seeing that the 
specification has been adhered to pro- 
portionately increases. Outward appearances 
of stone are very deceptive. A stone derives 
a certain amount of local repute from its 
having weathered well in old bu:ldings, and 
rightly so; but it by no means follows that 
because a somewhat similar material is found 
in the vicinity that it will weather as well, 





though this is the kind of conviction that is 
largely traded upon. Two oolites having 


the same general appearance may weather 


not advisable to be more independent in the which will presently be explained. 


matter? Itis not a difficult thing to learn’ 
the peculiarities of, say, a dozen of the leading defined by jointing, and examine the stone at 
oolites iu the market, but they must be care- intervals along the bed, we shall find that, 
fully and minutely studied in the first except in a few notorious instances, it very 
seldom varies in structure or quality for short 

An oolite is a limestone differing from all distances; but, when that same horizon is 
other calcareous building-stones in that it is' traced into another quarry a few hundred 
largely made up (sometimes entirely) of small yards off, or even in the same quarry where 
shot-like granules, often bound together with the workings rum underground for long 


instance. 


“ cementing material. This congregation of distances, the character of the stone often |i 
oe imparts to the stone the appearance varies, it may be slightly, yet quite enough 
7 the roe of a fish, hence the name oolite to alter a good Con- 
(Gr. oon, egg ; lithos, stone). 


horizon into a bad one. 


Oolites differ. versely, a horizon that may give a bad stone 


If we take any horizon in s quarry, as/|i 





in one quarry may improve in quality as it is 
traced a short distance away into another. 
We mention these facts to show how fallacious 
it often is to specify a stone bearing a good 
name, and found along a definite horizon, 
unless the quarry from which it is to come is 
also mentioned ; and, likewise, how absurd it 
is to depreciate the value of the material 
solely because stone of the same name has 
proved to weather indifferently. The bad 
stone may have come from a point three miles 
off from where the stone bearing the same 
name is of excellent quality. The circum- 
stance is not always appreciated, and it 
serves to explain many apparent anomalies in 
regard to the weathering of oolites. 
Let us now examine the mode of weather- 
ing more minutely. In all works treating of 
the disintegration of stone, we find that great 
stress is laid on chemical composition; it is a 
fundamental axiom that stones largely made 
up of certain mineral matter of known chemi- 
cal composition are proportionately attacked 
by atmospheric agencies. If the chemical 
composition in the aggregate is such that, 
theoretically, it is capable of being readily 
disintegrated, the stone is judged from that 
standpoint. This is why we find, in the 
elaborate treatises referred to, that atten- 
tion is first paid to chemical analysis of 
the materiel. Stone merchants and quarry- 
owners are usually careful to circulate the 
results of a chemical examination of their 
stone, and we have often wondered whether 
they know what it really means, and whether 
the recipients of the circulars are any the 
wiser after reading them. Once we put the 
question to a well-known quarry-owner as 
to why he had had his material chemically 
analysed, and his reply was that “ It was the 
thing to do.” Another answered that, 













rocks of extreme character. But when we 
come to consider any section of 


particular 

ee, such as the oolite freestones 
now discussion, the value of a — 

ee “ie ms 
after oolite may be subjected to the chemist, 
and, within very circumscribed limits, the 
result in each case is about the same: we get 
a large proportion of carbonate of lime, a little 
carbonate of magnesia, iron, alumina, silica, 
&e. Two stones may show an almost iden- 
tical chemical composition, and yet one is 
known by experience to weather well and the 
other badly. Where, then, does the use of 
the chemical analysis come in? Clearly in a 
case like this it is of no practical value what- 
ever. But this is not all. We should not 
mind so much if the results of the chemical 
analysis were only negative in character ; 
when, however, we come to learn that in 
certain cases they are 80 very ary eR as 
to result in an altogether incorrect idea of the 
value of the materials to which they refer, 
and especially when we know that 
erroneous impressions are being traded upon, 
we can hardly refrain from inquiring further 
into the matter. 

We give a few published analyses of well- 
known oolite building-stones by way of 
illustration :— 

Chemical Analyses of Oolites. 


| 
| 
| 








Doulting. 
Ancaster. 
Karnack 

_Mi 
Ketton, 





| Portland, 


Chilmark. : 


i 
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We will now endeavour to trace the con- 
nexion between denuding agents and the 
weat of oolites from a chemical point 
of view. It will be noticed in the above table 
that carbonate of lime is the main constituent 
of each rock mentioned, and there can be no 
doubt that this isthe mineral chiefly attacked 
im the process of disintegration, and the great 
chemical disintegrator is rain. Carbonate of 
lime is insolable in water, but as rain contains 
a certain proportion of carbonic acid, the car- 
bonate of lime is reduced by this acid to a bi- 
carbonate, which is soluble, and in the end 
the surface of the stone is dissolved‘ and 
washed away, and each successive surface is 
treated in a similar manner. Ceteris paribus 
it would appear that the stone containing the 
highest percentage of carbonate of lime is the 
worst in quality; yet this is not necessarily 
80,—it 18 mot even the rule. Anyone who 
understands the Telative qualities of the 
stones mentioned in the table, will see what 
we mean. The chemical analysis of chalk is 
practically identical with that of pure statuary 
marble, both being wholl composed of car- 
bonate of lime, but everybody would admit 
the absurdity of suggesting that the former 
substance is as durable as the latter. Why 
not, if the percentage of carbonate of lime 
present has anything to do with it ¢ 

The same remarks apply to the carbonate 
of magnesia. Again, we hear on all sides 
that it is desirable for an oolite to possess a 
great proportion of silica, on the ground that 
silica is to all intents and purposes an in- 
soluble a oe Sagar we submit that a 

uCAl analysis is wholly incanabl] 
termining the question as is whee i ome 
possessing a high percentage of silica is the 
more durable or not. Suppose (as we know is 
frequently the case) the silica is present only 
in the form of grains of sand interspersed 
a the oolite granules, in what way can 

presence render the stone more durable 


as a whole? Qn the stone bei 

tacked i ; t- 

a by carbs hydrochloric, sulphuric 
other acid in the : 


the atmosphere, the grai 
of sand would simply be weathered ont 
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and fall away,—it would lend no support 


to the material. Then, again, the presence of 
iron might be thought to be deleterious to pre- 
servation, and so it is in like 


quantities ; but its in oolite building 
stone is manifested by the colour of the rock, 
for the cream and blue tints are mainly due 
to iron ; so that the presence of the mineral 
can be foretold merely by an appealto common 
knowledge, and without an analysis. Iron 
does not enter so materially into the compo- 
sition of the stones under consideration as to 
affect their — properties to an ap- 
preciable extent, though in certain oolites not 
used as building stones that mineral is suffi- 
ciently abundant to afford an excellent 
iron ore. In certain stones iron occurs as 
pyrites. 

Alumina is clayey matter found but 
sparsely in good oolites, and does not affect 
our chief arguments. 

Seeing, then, that an ordinary chemical 
analysis is of so little use in enabling us to 


the | determine the durability of oolite, we may 


inquire whether any other and better method 
is wn. Considerable light may be thrown 
on the subject by studying the origin and 
structure of the stone. It has hitherto been 
customary for so-called “ practical” people 
to altogether ignore the origin of different 
kinds of building stone, on the ground that 
it has no east encinn on the practical side 
of the question, it being merely of philo- 
sophical interest. But this is not so. e do 
not for a — contend that it is 

for ti urposes to enter into the intri- 
salen ak the * hypotheses concerning the 
origin of all known kinds of stone,—that 
would be absurd. What we do say is that 
by gaining some idea of the main facts con- 
cerning “ origin,” the raison détre of the all- 
important factor in building-stone selection, — 
structure,—is intuitively learnt also. To no 
class of stone does this more closely apply 
than to that now under review. Before ex- 
plaining what is known concerning the origin 
of oolite, however, we must know something 
of its structure. This is best studied by 
examining very thin, transparent sections of 
the stone under the microscope. We shall 
then see (in a typical representative of the 
group) that the small granules alluded to in 
the earlier part of this article usually exhibit 
the following structure :—In the centre of 
the majority of the granules we observe a 
minute grain of sand, shell, or other fragment 
which serves as a nucleus around which suc- 
cessive layers of carbonate of lime occur, not 
unlike the coatings of an onion. Occasionally 
the centre is a hollow cavity, produced, pro- 
bably, by the dissolution of what was once 
there. From the centre to the circumference, 
exceedingly minute lines or cracks radiate. 
The stone is made up of myriads of these 
granules, which sometimes adhere to each 
other without having much cementing mate- 
rial between, but more often are joined 
together by a considerable amount of riineral 
matter. In some of the Lincolnshire oolites, 
the granules are relatively far apart, and do 
not form more than half the bulk of the 
stone, the spaces between being filled in with 
natural cement, of which more anon. Except 
m rate instances, however, we shall observe 
that large shells and other fossils are present, 
imbedded in the cementing material between 
the grains, and it may be that the granules 
oes See to the shells. 

_ Fossil shells enter ly into the com 
sition of Portland, Beth” oad nearly all chs 
best-known oolites. The shells‘are of marine 
origin; and it is quite clear, therefore, that 
the stone itself was originally formed in the 
sea. It has been shown that, at the present 
day, granules of similar structure to those of 
oolite are swinger | near the coral reefs of the 
Bahamas, and off the coast of Jamaica; and 


it would appear that the Beane are made 
r 


and encrusts the particles, so that the 
eventualiy become enve , by eunceasive 
coats of the mineral. © Oolitic ins of 
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this character are also being formed in the'”/ 










_— that it has als 
ormed in ont stone 
deposition. Quite recentl 
shown that in olites) 2 
coarse grain (pisolites spherules 
entirely different origin. Mr. E. Wethered, 
F.G.8., has discovered* that in 

the nuclei are enveloped by minute tubes 
peculiar organisms ; and two months si 
further described them before a i 
the Geological Society. On that 
also, Professor Judd, F.R.8., stated+ that he 
had examined some recently-formed oolitic 
grains, and that the structure of some of 
them was very similar to the tubuliform 
pisolite referred to. So much for the origin 
of the granules. 
We now a 


pu 


the ules and shells together. It will be 
i ng that the rate of weathering of the 
stone is almost entirely dependent on the 
character of this cement, for assuming it. did 
not exist, we should merely have a deposit of 
loose material like sand, instead of a stone, 
There is every tion of compactness, from. 
an incipient substance in which the grains are 
only just held together, up toa so hard 
and close as to be difficult to tool. As we 
have before stated, the chemical ; 
of these two kinds of oolite,—the soft and the 
hard,—is often identical. What greater proof 
is needed of the futility of an aggregate 
chemical analysis in sho the weathering 
properties of the stone? Further, 2 
every space between the granules has 
filled up with what we know to be carbonate 
of lime, per se this is no guarantee that the 
stone will newegg any the better chan it. 
When carbonate of lime is amorphous (havi 
no crystalline form) it is readily walled oa 
of the stone by the action of rain, and so the 
fabric decays; but when the lime is crystalli 
having taken on the form of calcite, it resists 
the weather for a very much mage ene 
and the oolite is better in quality. It depends 
whether the cement is crystalline or not. 
Now we have to consider the structure of 
the shelly matter found in the stone. In the 


first place it is nece to explain that, 
erally, the original shel have disappeared 
ong ago. They have been dissolved out of 
the rock by the action of percolating water 
containing acid, and the cavities thus formed 
have been refilled by other mineral matter,— 
mostly carbonate of lime,—deposited from 
solution, and this secondary mineral has 
nearly always taken on a crystalline form. 
But here, again, we have to pause im Consi- 
dering that carbonate of lime crystallises in 
two different ways, producing two distinct 
minerals, calcite and arragonite, the former 
being much more durable than the latter. 
From the fact that arragonite is harder and 
heavier than calcite, it might be 
that the reverse would be the case. It is 
another proof that the hardest minerals are 
not always the most durable. In examining 
stone in buildings erected only a few years 
since, we often find the surface pitted with 
aoe “ yt &e., which ne we 
the result of the weathering out of arragont 
shells. Where the oolite is largely made of 
such shells, it becomes a serious matter, for 
the whole substance gradually wastes away. 
It may be asked, seeing that calcite and 
arragonite are ot identical one How 
can they be differentiated? This is done by 
the aid of the microscope and polariscope, the 
optical characters of the two minerals being 
very distinctive. There can be no grr’ 
that a microscopic examination is best 
available method of determining the relative 


nd particles of sand, or other objects, being | durability of oolites. By it we can arrive a 
¢pt in motion in water highly charged with | the whole structure of the stone, the state of 
carbonate of lime, which latter is deposited | crystallisation of the component minerals, and 


the nature and disposition of the foreign frag- 
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frequently prejudice the che- 
Sa a ioal aatied. fi the material con- 
Ps an abnormal quantity of silica it is only 
oxo appeal to the microscope that we can 
say whether that durable mineral, in a par- 
sienlar case, adds to the strength of the stone 
by entering into its constructive framework, 
or is merely present as the nuclei of granules. 
Microscopic analysis must, therefore, become 
the method of the future. 

So far, we have only discussed the weather- 
ng of oolites from chemical and mineralogical 

‘nts of view. Like other stones, they are 
disintegrated to a certain extent by the action 
of frost and wind ; and in this connexion it 
is important to know how much water they 
absorb. The position in which they are built 
with reference to the rainfall of the district 
‘s glso an important factor. But these things 
are now tolerably well known,—they refer 
to all kinds of stone alike,—and their con- 
sideration does not fall within the province of 
the present article. 

We may take this opportunity, however, of 
correcting a rather popular error in regard to 
the method of placing laminated stones in 
buildings in course of erection. It is every- 
where understood that it is the correct thing 
to lay the stones so that the bedding is hori- 
zontal, and specifications frequently insist on 
this point. This is because of the well-known 
fact that laminated stone built exteriorly, 


with the bedding planes parallel to the face | P 


of the building, weather by flaking off, coat 
after coat being removed, whereas when the 
bedding planes are horizontal, the stone cannot 
flake in this manner. This is quite right, but 
laminated stones could also be safely built 
with the bedding-planes vertically disposed 
“end on,” and suffer none the more for it, 
providing they are not placed at corners. 
Such, in fact, should be the proper positions 
of the key-stones of arches subjected to great 
stress. 

The vexed question as to when it is advis- 
able to clean down freestone buildings is more 
intimately connected with oolite than with an 
other class of stone. It is known that Bat 
and other similar limestone chemically forms 
a hard crust on exposure to the atmosphere 
for lengthened periods, and that this crust 
acts as a protection to the rest of the 
material. 
hardened surface is cleaned off that it does 
not re-form so perfectly as before, and that the 
stone, consequently, is more easily weathered. 
This being so, the question arises whether it 
is advisable to clean down a building during 
process of erection, or subsequently; or 
whether the stone to be used should be 
seasoned or otherwise. We think that this 
depends very largely on the length of time to 
which the actual face finally to be left has 
been exposed to the atmosphere since 
it was quarried. The protective crust 
is derived from a slight decomposition 
or alteration taking place uniformly within 
about the depth of an inch or so of the ex- 
posed part of the stone. If the material is 
frst seasoned at the quarry, and the seasoned 
surface is subsequently left in the building in 
an exposed position, any attempt at cleaning 
down will assist the disintegration of the 
stone; but if the latter is seasoned at the 
quarry, and the outside inch or two is tooled 
off on its being built up, the stone may be 
cleaned down during erection, as another hard 
surface will form, though, as far as our ob- 
servations go, it is not quite as perfect as it 
might be. Under other conditions it is often 
advisable to use unseasoned stone after the 
moisture has fairly dried out. It is certainly 
not desirable to serape down old buildings of 


oolite, as the weathering of the stone i ch 
tediitteted chabeby: ing e stone is mu 
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London Geological Pield Class.—A course 


es lectures will be delivered by Prof. H. G. 
om ey, RS, on February 15 and the three 
: owing Saturday afternoons, at four o'clock, 
y the kind permission of the Gresham Com- 


mittee, at the Gresham Coll Basinghall- 
Street, S bi — . ege, 8 
Londen 8, — The Tertiary rocks on which 


t is equally clear that if this|* 








NOTES. 

HE Railway Rates Inquiry has 

now entered upon its second 
phase, Mr. Balfour Browne having 
opened the case for the traders 
in a speech of four days’ duration. The 
efforts of the learned counsel were mainly 
directed to demolishing the statements and 
figures “a in by the railway companies,— 
indeed, he asked the Court to di the 
whole of them as absolutely worthless. See- 
ing that the London and North-Western 
Company alone have spent 10,000/. in the 
preparation of these figures, this seems rather 
too much to ask; in fact, Mr. Balfour 
Browne proceeded to deal with them for 
what he considered them to be worth, being 
quite disposed, apparently, to adopt certain 
of them which bore out his own views. He 
maintains that Parliament never said that 
the traders were to be constructive in the 
making of schedules and classifications, but 






that the constructive work was to be done by |i 


the Board of Trade if they could not agree 
with the proposals of the railway companies. 
His principal objection to the proposed 
maximum rates is that they are based upon 
existing powers, instead of actual rates; and 
the evidence of his witnesses will probably be 
directed to this latter point, as he railway 
companies have avoided it. By the by, it is 
ro to call no fewer than 156 witnesses 
on behalf of the Mansion House Committee 
alone, but endeavours will doubtless be made 
to dispense with some of the number. As to 
classification, Mr. Balfour Browne acknow- 
ledges that if that compiled by the Railway 
Clearing House were honestly made the basis 
of the new one, the traders would have no 
great cause to complain. ‘The recent confer- 
ences have resulted in the departures from 
this classification being so reduced im number 
that we think this condition may be looked 
upon as complied with,—the remaining Yess 
of difference being still left open to discus- 
sion. Having regard to the imevitable au- 
thorisation of “terminals” in some shape or 
another, Mr. Balfour Browne makes a very 
practical suggestion. He said that the 
evidence showed that even in the case of an 
— firm like Huntley & Palmer, 
t 


their own work, the rates charged to them 
are precisely the same as those charged to 
other traders at Reading. He asks the Court 
to fix maximum charges for every terminal 
service, separately, and to give the trader a 
rebate where the services are not performed. 
Of course there are difficulties in the way, as 
the Court is dependent upon the railway 
companies for evidence as to the cost of all 
these various services; and seeing that there 
are a host of objections raised against such 
figures of this nature as have already been 
submitted, it would no doubt be very difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory understanding as to 
the reasonableness of the amounts for which 
they would ask Parliamentary sanction. 





| be regard to the possible new offices for the 

London County Council, a correspondent 
(a London architect) writes:—“It is no 
secret that the City authorities are most 
anxious to thrust on the Council a piece of 
land facing the Embankment, near Black- 
friars. I would beg of you to consider the 
advisability of suggesting,—amongst other 
sites that 1 daresay will occur to you,—the 
identical site of Ris arears sig mcr. _— 
roposed to be p igo Jones. 
ives possibly, pa be that this site is 
already covered gith one building which 
might be suitable,—viz., a Banqueting Hall. 
Besides this building the site is occupied with 
the statue of James IL, the office of the 
Board of Trade (which wants re-building), 
and about a dozen private houses. I believe 


all the land is or y, so that com-| 
pensation for disturbances could not be 


serious, and there would be no hurry to pull 


ough they have their own siding and do}]i 


I need hardly point out what a grand addition 
to the Embankment such offices might be, or 
how centrally situated amongst Parlia- 
mentary, Police, and Home Offices is such a 





site.” 
HE death of Dr. Salviati is Scape 
the age of seventy-four. His name 
been to 4 at extent identified in Venice 
and in Eng with the revival of the art 


setting up again 

an ape 
seem to have been prom a good by 
patriotic feeling, with that kind of 
insight which enables the possessor of it to 
foresee a probable demand and provide 
for it. In as far as the Murano glass 
manufacture was concerned, it was carried 
on in too iri 
to the conscious production of 
larities and crookednesses of 
kind of thing which took the public when it 
was novel, but which the best artists saw 
through and on occasion denounced. In 
ee to this kind of effort the Murano glass 
work has had its day of fashion, and capri- 
cious modern taste is getting tired of it, as 
is pretty sure to be the case with all art work 
which is a revival of old fashions for the sake - 
of revival; but there is no doubt that inci- 
dentally it gave an impulse to the long-for- 
gotten idea that table glass was a thing capable 
of beautiful artistic design and expression, and 
not merely a utilitarian class of goods for practi- 
cal use ; and most of the other efforts at giving 
artistic form and spirit to glass utensils have 
been at all events stimulated by the example 
of Salviati’s enterprise or the desire to rival 
In regard to mosaic, the position taken 
by Salviati and his coadjutors is more stable. 

y provided for the manufacture of 
material and the carrying out 


rocess of fixing ; though a good 

A tea Hone was done by them for 
architects in the high tide of the 
movement, the more rational artistic 
the material by designers 
mosaic decoration into 
gratitude of the artistic 
to the man who recalled 
use of such a splendid medium for archi- 
tectural ion. 


ie 





teaching in their curriculum, instead of leav- 
ing those who receive instruction in technical 
rocesses of manufacture to learn 

to 


‘ At the Central Institution no such art teaching 
has been commenced, that was the first 





down the existing buildings. It is possible the | °°™PS*° 


site is not well known to many among your 
readers; I would explain, therefore, that I 


mean that if the road at pre:ent leading from ' 
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teresting on Irish Lace Industries last 
Session, a striking example was given ot the im- 
portance of maintaining a close ailiance between 

photographs of original 
laces, contrasting designs made before and afier 
art lessons had been introduced into that country, 
an of energy which had long 
been expended in bad designs, wherein the work- 
manship was beautiful, but the value was 
deteriorated by reason of the lack of taste in the 
design, and the absence of fine art culture 


In the course of his paper Mr. Robins fre- 
quently quoted from the volume of papers 
read at the Liverpool Art Congress, which, as 
he truly said, formed too valuable a résumé 
of opinions and suggestions upon art to be 
left bested in the recesses of libraries. 
HE London County Council, at their 
meeting on Tuesday last, as reported in 
another column, received with much surprise, 
and many expressions of t, the intima- 
tion from Sir John Lubbock, the Vice-Chair- 
man, that Mr. Clement Dunscombe, late of 
Liverpool, who was elected to the post of 
Chief Engineer of the Council so recently as 
December 3 last, in succession to the late 
Mr. Gordon, had written tendering his resig- 
nation, on the ground of ill-health. We are 
very sorry indeed to hear of this. As was 
recently mentioned in our columns, Mr. 
Danscombe, on leaving his duties as City 
Engineer of Liverpool, went for a sea voyage 
as far as the C Islands, preparatory to 
entering upon his duties in London. The 
London County Council and the inhabitants 
of London are to be condoled with on the 
losa, within so very short a period, of the 
services of two gentlemen who stood in the 
very front rank of municipal engineers. Mr. 
Gordon’s very sudden death on November 9 
last, after only about two months’ tenure of 
office, will be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers: and now his successor, Mr. Duns- 
combe, has felt compelled to tender his resig- 
nation owing to ill-health, just as he was 
about to enter u the important duties of 
the office to which he had been elected. We 
had hoped much for Londoners from the pro- 
fessional ability first of Mr. Gordon and 
then of Mr. Dunscombe. The London County 
Council have decided to fill up the vacancy 
as soon as possible. We trust that they will 
secure a capable man, and one whose tenure 
of the post of Chief Engineer will be very 
much longer than that of his predecessors. 
In the meantime, the Council appear to us to 
have made a very good appointment in elect- 
ing Mr. W. Santo Crimp (Engineer to the 
Wimbledon Local Board) as Asasistant- 
Engineer, in the room of Mr. Thomas Lovick, 
who is about to retire after a long period of 
service under Sir Joseph Bazalgette. 


R. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, the 
Director of the American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens, gave his inaugural 


address for the present session in the School 
Library, on Monday, January 27. Dr. Wald- 
stein, who holds the appointment of Reader 
in Classical Archmology at Cambridge, has 
recently resigned the Curatorship of the Fitz- 
william Museum there, in order to devote 
more time to the furtherance of the objects 
of the American School. He will reside in 
Greece each session from Christmas till 
Easter, and during this time, in addition 
to directing the general work of the School 
and any os that it - have 
in progress, ill give a series of lectures 
to. studente, both im the School and at the 
museums, on various archwological subjects. 
Tale sone ts teats Be oemeation ae 
scul while Mr. Gardner, the Director of 
our = on oe up vases and 
topography, two Di be partieu- 
larly anxious that the English = 

schools should combine and work ras 
much as possible in this way. In addition to 
their permanent Director, the Committee of 
Management in America, which is composed 
of representatives from oe” agen Ameri- 
ean colleges, appoint annually a second direc- 
tor, generally ome of their professors of 
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Greek, who more particularly undertakes the 
superintendence of the students’ work in the 
classical languegesand literature, the American 
school differing from ours in being a school 
of classical studies as well as of archwology. 
Dr. Waldstein began his address by speaking 
of the increased facilities now offered to 
students in the museums of Athens, and in 
Greece generally, owing to the enlightened 
zeal and energy of the General Ephor of 








-|antiquities, Dr. Kabbadias, who is busily 


arranging the vast quantities of materials of 
all kinds, the products of the various diggings 
which are constantly being carried on by the 
Government, the (ireek Archeological Society, 
and the various foreign schools. He insisted 
on the necessity for the formation in Athens 
of a vast museum of casts embracing the 
whoie range of (ireek sculpture, and he ap- 

aled to the patriotism of the wealthier 
(ireeks, who have already done so much for 
the Athens of to-day, to make this want a 
reality. 


EFERRING to the water-supply of St. 
Petersburg, a correspondent states that 
it is still very defective. The water is 
obtained from the Neva, and last autumn, for 
the first time, a certain system of filtration 
was introduced, but has failed to improve the 
condition of the water, as it is rendered im- 
pure in filthy cisterns on the roofs of the 
houses, into which dangerous rubbish is often 
thrown. In consequence, the hygienic state 
of the Russian capital is very bad; and in 
December last, the rate of mortality rose to 
double that of London. Proposals, however, 
have been made to the City authorities for 
erecting modern water-works, the proposal 
being to obtain the water from a couple of 
lakes some distance from St. Petersburg. 





GENOA journal draws attention to the 
increasing erection of timber dwellings 
in Northern Italy since the earthquakes in 
1887. As is well known, the latter are far 
safer than stone houses in this respect. How- 
ever, the opinion is expressed that along the 
Riviera these houses cannot pay, on account 
of the great expenses attending the excava- 
tion of the rocky ground. For instance, in 
Genoa, houses have to be run up eight or 
ten stories, in order to yield a return upon the 
capital invested. It is also doubted whether 
timber will be able to withstand the great 
summer heat prevailing in the Mediterranean 
and keep free from rot. As to the reputed 
greater coolness in summer of wooden houses, 
the journal in question points out that no 
houses can be cooler than the thick-walled 
stone buildings of Italy, Spain, &c. 





REPORT by Dr. Parsons to the Local 

Government Board (dated December 21, 
1889) on certain outbreaks of diphtheria in 
the Leek Rural Sanitary District, Stafford- 
shire, gives, among others, the followi 
particulars as to the sanitary state of some of 
the houses in which the disease appeared. In 
one case,— 


‘The sanitary state of the house is very im- 
perfect. The whole family sleep in a single bed- 
room of about 950 cubic feet capacity. There is 
another small bedroom, but it is not used, as it is 
dark and unventilated, having only a single small 
window which will not open. The privy is close to 
the pantry-window, and the smell from it is com- 
plained of. Drainage is into a cesspool; the drain 
has an untrapped inlet out of doors, but close to 
the house. (Both the antrapped inlet and the fixed 
window, it is right to say, were put in by the tenant 
himself, who is a mason by trade.)” 


Of another case we read :— 


** The house, like most of the cottages in the dis- 
trict, has windows in the front only, and the win- 
dow of the downstairs room does not open. There 
are two bedrooms. The back wall is partly below 
the level of the ground. There is no drain, slops 
—- thrown over a low wall on the farther side of 
the footpath in front of the house. For the four 
houses there are two privies, which are at the 
upper end of the row ; they are low and dilapidated, 
with wet cess-pits, of which the contents ooze out 
on the surface of the ground.” 


— infected house is described as fol- 
Ows :— 
‘The house stands by itself among fields: the 





surroundings are uncleanly. The drain is a rough 
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stone sough, the flat bottom of whi covered 
3 in. deep with black stin oe re 
direct untrapped communication with the ; 
of the house, and ends in a field, with an one 
mouth, so that when the wind is in that divectier 
all the foul air generated in the drain must be 

up into the house. The privy, with a wet, open pit 
is built against the end of the house : the 
the living room at that point is saturated 
damp, and a bad smell is complained of as hej 
perceived in the house. Fowls are kept in a 
state in a shed abutting against the back of 
house, and water from an old land drain, 
blocked sometimes, wells up into the pantry.” 


In regard to general considerations as to 
the sanitary state of the district, Dr. Parsons 
says :— 

“A primary duty ofa sanitary authority, whi 
quires more attention than it went Ans in an i “ 7 
the remedying of unwholesome conditions of houses 
andtheir surroundings, It will be seen from the fore- 
going pages that at all the houses where diphtheria 
had occurred gross and dangerous nuisances were 
found to exist,such as a damp, dilapidated, and 
ill-ventilated condition of the house; defective 
drains, some in direct connexion with the interior 
of the house ; faultily-placed privies; and water 
supplies exposed to contamination; and t 
there is no sufficient ground for ascribing the 
of the diphtheria solely to such defects, it is likely 
enough that they assisted its spread and aggravated 
its severity. Yet (with the single exception of 
Horton Vicarage, where efficient works had been 
spontaneously carried out by the vicar) I found 
tnat these conditions had remained enti un- 
remedied or without any effectual remedy up to 
the time of my visit. In some cases 
had been unobserved ; in others notices had been 
served, but not complied with; and in others 
trivial works had been done, which were insuff- 
cient for their purpose. In the latter cases, the 
failure to secure the effectual carrying out of the 
required works appeared to be the result of the view 
locally taken of the legal powers of the Authority— 
a view which I.understand has been superseded by 
recent legal decisions—viz., that the Authority have 
ef power to order the abatement of a nuisance, 
and must not specify in their notice the particular 
works required to be executed for the purpose, 
However this may be, having regard to the 
lent want of sanitary knowledge, the difficulty of 
getting country workmen to carry out works in an 
way but that to which they have been acc i 
and the hardships felt by owners when works which 
they have had carried out to the best of their know- 
ledge and ability are not found satisfactory, it 
seems desirable, in the interests of owners ; 
selves as well as of the public health, that when they 
are called upon to execute structural works for the 
abatement of nuisances, they should be told what 
the required works are, and the best way (which is 
by no means necessarily the most expensive one) of 
carrying them out.” 
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Y direction under the will of the late 
Lord Falmouth, who died on Nov. 6 
last, his town house, in St. James’s-square, 
together with his property at Newmarket, is 
to be sold. The house, No. 2, on the eastern 
side, has long been distinguished by a row of 
posts, which are ship’s cannon. ese were 
taken by Admiral Blweed Boscawen, son of 
Hugh, tirst Viscount Falmouth, and ancestor 
of the first and second Earls of that title, at 
the — of the French fleet by Anson, off 
Cape Finisterre, on May 3, 1747. It was 
about this time that Savage and Dr. Johnson, 
having no resting-place, spent a summers 
night in walking round the square, resolute 
“to stand by their country.” A print of 1778 
shows the rows of ordinary posts around the 
pavement, the octagonal enclosure having 
obelisks and lamps at its angles, and the 
central oval-shaped pond, with a fountaim, 
where Bacon's statue of William [iL was 
afterwards set up. In the Parish Clerks 
“‘ New Remarks of London,” 1732, it is stated 
that the pedestal for the statue was 
there, and that the enclosure “ was done at 
the Expence of the Nobility and Gentry m- 
habiting the Fast, West, and North sides of the 
square, who obtained an Act of Parliament 
for the performance thereof.” This was the 
pond into which the “No sin pe rioters 
threw the keys of Newgate Gaol in 1780; and 
there they were found many years later. 
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1 to th 
house for the supply of bread to the 
ae St. Paul, latterly the Admiralty 


Registry. By Paul's Chain — the * south 
cham of Paul's,” mentioned by Stow—we are 
reminded of the old practice of stopping 
eraffic around this side of the Cathedral during 
the hours of service therein. The whole of its 
oastern side is now in course of demolition. 
Codliman-street also lay within St. Gregory's 

arish. The derivation of its name appears 
to be uncertainly known. Some regard it as 
, corruption of Godalming, or Godalmin, 
treet: early io the last century it was styled 
Godiy-man-street. No less an authority than 
Raward Cocker once lived on the southern 
ide of the church, over against Paul’s Chain. 
and there in 1660 he wrote his masterpiece of 
caligraphy, “ The Pen’s Transcendancy. ile 
was buried in the former church of St. 
(jeorge the Martyr, Southwark, feste Hatton, 


who was so told by the sexton. 

N the very interesting “ Early Diary of 
l Fanny Burney,” just published, is a 
-ofarence to Robert Adam, the eminent archi- 
tect, which places him in a very agreeable 
light in his social character. Miss Burney, 
shen seventeen, first recalls meeting Robert 
and James Adam at a dance at her friend 
Mrs. Debieg’s; like many writers of the 
present day, even professed writers on archi- 
tecture, she makes the mistake of writing the 
surname “ Adams ” instead of Adam (though 
this is corrected in a subsequent chapter of 
the diary). “ Mr. Adams, very sensible, very 
polite, very agreeable,—the most so, Mr, 
Debieg excepted, of the whole party. 
Mr. —— Adams, his younger brother, a 
well-behaved good sort of young man.” 
Another passage later on shows that Robert 
and James were the two special brothers 
present on this occasion ; and this rather melan- 
choly praise of James, the younger, as “a good 
sort of young man,” confirms the opinion we 
recently expressed, in reviewing Mr. Brvdall’s 
book on Art in Scotland, that Robert was in 
every way the master personality in the 
family. But as Fanny's reminiscences of the 
evening proceed, her recollections of Robert 
Adam grow still more pleasing: in the quota- 
tion we give Adam his proper surname, which 
Miss Burney did not get right till a year or 
two later in her diary, though her reference 


there leaves no doub: of the identity of the 
man : 


“We then left off for supper. During the time 
of rest, 1 was happier thanin dancing, for I was 

++. ” more pleased with the conversations I then 
had with Mr. Dundas, Mr. Adam, and others, than 
with my partners, and they all in turn came to chat 
with me, with as much good humour as if I had 
seen as good a talker as I am a listener. Mr. 
Dundas the elder and Mr. Adam are quite high 
conversers, I was never more pleased. ... . 
. When supper was over, all who had voices worth 
earlng Were made to sing,—none shone more than 
Mr. Adam ; though in trath he had little or no 
yore... yet he sung with so much taste and 
\eoung that few very fixe voices could give equal 
pleasure: I cannot but much regret the probability 
there is of my never seeing him again. I may see 
‘uany fools ere I see such a sensible man again.” 


: nm the matter of Mr. Adam’s taste in singing 
the opinion of Dr. Burney's daughter, who 
‘ived in the midst of music and musicians, 
was of course a sound one: and no ons who 
reads her diary will doubt that she was an 
*qually good judge of personal charm of 
manner and conversation. It might have 
pleased Robert Adam as much as his archi- 
tectural success, to have known that a cen- 
: — his name would be found recorded, 
an aan of one of the most lively and 

ractive young girls of her day, as the most 


Pleasant and accomplished man she had met 
in society. 


ts 
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_aelage Across the Bosphorus. — The 
Ps aatinople journal Hakikat states that a 
—- of French capitalists has obtained a 
aan for the construction of a bridge 
meen © Bosphorus in the narrowest 
eras mop —_ Anadoli-Hissar. It is to 

met i above 
the water level of 80 nite ne 
wtndtininimnisciiesg Seen 








* The break here is in the Diary. 





LETTER FROM PARIS.* 


THE conflict which has arisen in the ranks of 
the Société des Artistes Francais, referred to in 
our last,+ far from having subsided, has assumed 
such proportions that the rupture between the 
two parties in that body is now complete, and 
this year we shall have, along with the old Salon 
exhibition of the Palais d’Industrie, a rival 
exhibition organised under the auspices of the 
new association, which will bear the title of 
“Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts.” 

Laudable efforts were no doubt made to pre- 
vent this ill-advised schism. On the part of the 
old Société, MM. Guillaume, Bonnat, and Chas. 
Garnier have vainly attempted an overture of con- 
ciliation, which was refased categorically by M. 
Meissonier, who is supported ia his position by 
numerous adherents. A committee, including 
MM. Pavis de Chavannes, Carolus Daran, Roll, 
Gervex, Galland, Cazin, and Bracquemond, has 
drawn up the statates of the new society, 
which will be composed of “Membres 
Fondateurs,” “Membres Sociétaires,” and 
*“ Membres Associés.” The “ Sociétaires”’ will 
be artists, either French or foreign, who shall 
give their adherence to the statates of the 
Society on the invitation of the Membres 
Fondateurs. The Associés will be artists whose 
works have been admitted into the exhibitions 
of the Society, and who will have been adjudged 
worthy of the title at a general assembly of the 
Sociétaires. Associés can become Sociétaires by 
the vote of the general assembly. The number 
of Sociétaires and Associés is not limited. 

The title of ‘Membre d’Honnenr ” or * Mem- 
bre Adhérent” can be conferred by the Socié- 
taires on persons who have rendered services 
to art or to the Society, but these titles will not 
confer any right to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Society. 

The funds of the Society will be devoted to the 
establishment of annual exhibitions, and to the 
expenditure arising therefrom. The surplus 
revenue will be devoted to the purchase of works 
of art, which may be offered to the State 
museums, to the formation of a reserve fund, 
&c. 

The administration of the new Society will 
be confided to a delegated Council of Membres 
Fondateurs, Sociétaires, or Associés. Sach are 
the general terms of the constitution of the new 
Société Nationale, which will distribute no 
medals or rewards, Members will not be limited 
as to the number of works they may exhibit, 
bat they will, on the other hand, be formally 
interdicted from exhibiting at the old Salon. 
The “ Salon Nationale” will open every year on 
the 15th of May, fifteen days after the other 
Salon, an arrangement which will at all events 
render matters easier for the art-critics. It will 
last a month, and will be held, pretty certainly, 
in the Palais des Beaux-Arts at the Champ-de- 
Mars; the building has not been either offered 
or asked for as yet, but there is no doubt the 
Government will give the use of it when asked. 

What will be the future effect of this move- 
ment it is difficalt to predict. On the one hand 
we havea Society of long standing and prestige, 
numbering many eminent men in its ranks, 
and presided over by the venerable M. Bailly, 
who is beloved by everyone and has devoted 
himself heart and soul to the cause. The 
old Society has been for a long time the 
battle-field in which all the young artists have 
first taken up arms, and it has enjoyed long 
successes and honours, On the other nand, the 
new Society, with a title which is somewhat 
pretentious and in bad taste, since it does not, 
in fact, represent the national art any more than 
the other body, has obtained the adhesion of 
nearly all the representatives of the younger 
school, and its ranks are augmenting every day. 
Among the new recruits are already to be 
counted Ribot, Stevens, Lhermitte, Rixens, Sar- 
gent, Boldini, Boilvin, Binet, Maurice Courant, 
&c. There is therefore a great dealof curiosity 
and interest about it on the part of the public ; 
and as, in reality, it is a movement of decentrali- 
sation in artistic matters, we have no objection 
to make to this dualism, provided that the State, 
which is always indulging the hope of resuming 
its original authority over the artists, does pot 
profit by these divisions to assert an official 
right to interfere in questions which ought to 
be decided wholly by artists, instead of con- 
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Salon, besides those mentioned, 
MM. Lambert, Edelfelt, Mesdag, Mathey, Toul- 
mouche, John Lewis Brown, Duabafe, Mdme, 
Madeleine Lemaire, &c. The new Salon exhibi- 
tions will be open not only to all French but to 
all foreign artists, whose works must be sent in 
from the ist to the 8th of March. The Socié- 
taires will have to the 26th April to complete 
and send in their works for exhibition. 

From among the list of Sociétaires twenty 
names will be selected by lot to form a jury of 
examination of works sent in; but these 
will not be published uatil the jury have com- 
pleted their task. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this event 
has given special importance to the annual 
election of officers of the Société des Artistes 
Franeais, which has just taken place. The 
election left no doubt, however, of the deter- 
mination of the Société to affirm its position: 
M. Bailly was re-elected President by 60 votes 
out of 64; the two vice-Presidente, MM. 
Guillaume and Bouguereau, also obtained a 
large majority, and the secretaries, M. Chas, 
Garnier among them, were re-elected by accla- 
mation. 

The season of “expositions particuliéres ” in 
Paris has commenced. At the Galérie 
Petit is to be seen that of the works of M. 
Leopold Berstamm, sculptor, who has made a 
speciality of the exotic types of the Universal 
Exhibition (Indians, Javanese, Soudanese, &c.); 
an exhibition indicating at all events great 
ability and cleverness of execution. After this 
will follow the annual exhibition of the clab of 
the Rue Volney, that of the water-colours of 
Madame Madeleine Lemaire at Goupil’s, that of 
the “ Peintres-Graveurs” at Darand-Ruei’s : and, 
in a few weeks, the exhibition of the “ Union 
Artistiqne” and that of the Water-Colour 
Society. 

At ite last sitting, the Manicipal Council 
approved of the permanent retention not only 
of the Palaces of M. Formigé and the Galérie 
des Machines, but of the 30-métre gallery and 
the Bouvard dome.* The Council has now 
to decide the treatment of the large space of 
ground between thie latter building and the 
Seine. The scheme for this has actually been 
submitted to Parliament, which will pronounce 
upon it shortly. In the meantime the work of 
demolition goes on, and on the Esplanade des 
Invalides the Palais des Colonies, the Pagoda, 
and two or three foreign pavilions alone re- 
: even the elaborate and solid- 
palace of the Ministry of War has entirely dis- 
ap Oa the Champ-de-Mars the prin- 
cipal foreign pavilions are still in position ; 
but the “ Histoire de Vhabitation” has disap- 

red. 

While removing the remains of the Exhibi- 
tion, the Government is at the same time occu- 
pied in dealing with those of the Cour 
Comptes, which have for twenty y 
an eyesore on the Quai d'Orsay. A 
committee deputed by the Ministry of 
tion to report on the matter has sent 
report, which unfortunately points to a 
sarily great expenditure: seven million 
for reconstruction if the two principal fa¢ 
are utilised; ten millions if they are razed and 
rebuilt. The original foundations can in any 
case be utilised. It remains to be settled what, 
after all, will be built or rebuiit onthesite. Will 
it be the ancient Cour des Comptes, or the new 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs asked for by M. 
Antonin Proust? The Committee has sug- 
gested nothing, and the Government autho- 
rities are Adhuc sub judice lis est : 
and it is to be feared that in this doubtful case 


though it 
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is really almost a public duty to remove 
this painfal py he our albiic 
cords; not to 

interests that might be affected. There is 
a kind of for public work to put new 
life into the trade of Paris—not that 


supply from the sources 
igne, there is the removal of the Gare des Sceaux, 
a Invalides to Moulinearx, 
scheme. With this 


the Avre and the 








fining itself to the wholesome office of encourag- | the 


part, | ing art by purchasing such works as seem wortby 


of acquisition for State collections. 
Among other artists who have joined the new 


* Unavoidably held over from last week, as we then 
stated. 
+ Bee p. 7, ante. 

















* This unexpected decision 
take. M. Bouvard’s dome and facade 
as a exhibition design, but regarded as a 
permanent it te little better than ) 
yural girgerbread,—Ep. 
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will occupy space be 
Panthéon and the Kues Cajas, 8t. Jacques, and 
Souffict. The new buildings, which will cost 
about 250,000 francs, are to be carried out partly 
at the expense of the Government. They are 
to include an entrance-court from the Rue St. 
Jacques, with a vestibule and corridor connect- 
ing the new building with the old, a large 
theatre, lecture rooms on different floors, a hall 
for the distribution of prizes, and the enlarge- 
ment of the library. 

Another intended constraction is an iron 
bridge at Conflans, between Charenton and 
Ivry, at a cost of about 850,000 francs. 

The two national museums are to undergo 
some important alterations. At the Luxem- 
bourg, where the objects lent for the Centennial 
Exhibition have been reinstated, several new 
works are to be hung, among them the“ Fermi¢re 
Manda Lamétrie” of M. Roll and the “ Réve” 
of M. Détaille. The Museum at t contains 
430 works, of which 300 are ures. At the 
Louvre, the galleries on the first floor devoted 
to ceramics are to be considerably rearranged. 
In the Pastels room an allegorical ceiling by 
M. Hector Leroux has been fixed, divided into 
three compartments. The most important com- 
position represents the tricmph of Venus, 
another ts “Janon au bain,” and the 
third the union of Greek and Latin poetry. In the 
Louvre there are also to be the “ Sacre” 
of David, the fine portrait of General Fournier 
Sarlovéze by Gros, and the “18 Brumaire” of 
Bouchot. It has been said also that the Louvre 
is to have Manet’s “‘ Olympia,” but this seems to 
be a mistake; a p of artists and amateurs 
combined to this work of the impres- 
sionist master, but the Louvre is not concerned 
in the 

At the Eoole des Beaux-Arts the eighty seven 
competitive designs in the second class, for a 
Maritime Sanatorium or hospital for children, 
have been before a jury presided over by M. 
Ginain; but only “ mentions” have been 
awarded, “ premiéres” to MM. Fiault, Petin. 
Armbruster, and Bretagne, and thirty-four 
“secondes mentions” to other competitors. 
In the competition in “ éléments analytiques,” 
subject a faneral chapel, fifty-one “ mentions” 

e among sixty-one competitors ; 

competition for a Prefecture of 

Police, “ mentions” have been awarded to ten 
out of 132 

The competition 


in decorative composition 
for students in the three classes, the subject 
for which was a “ cadran solaire,” * has been a 
rather remarkable one, and after having voted 
a “ premiére médaille” to M. Armbruster and 
second medals to M. Desgardin and M. Berger, 


the jury have added an 
satisfaction at the very style of work 
exbibited. 


For subjects modelled after casts, by archi- 
tects, M. bas obtained a medal, and for 
figures drawn after nature and after the an- 
tique thirteen “ mentions” have been awarded. 
The level of architectural stadents’ work this 
year, therefore, seems to be very good. 

The month of January has brought a long 
prem Bag am part caused by the influenza 

directly or indirectly. Among the 
deceased is an eminent member of the Académie 
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Police at Paris, the new Hotel Dieu, the com- 
of the hospice of Charenton, and the 
architeetaral treatment of the new reservoirs 
of Montmartre. He was a fine artist and a man 
of benevolent character, and is universally 
regretted. 

Another architect, Demaugeat, has died in 
his 7ist year: he took in the construction 
of the quartier de l'Earope and of the old Gare 
St. Lazare. 

Among engravers we have to record the death 
of Etienne Guillaumot, the illustrator of M 
Alphand's “ Promenades de l’aris ;” and that of 
Joseph Lefman, whose name is connected with 
the discovery of zincography, and who did a 
great deal generally to promote the art of 
facsimile reprodaction. 

Among painters who have died during the 
month are Bouquet, Saunier, Mayeur, and Pro- 
tais. Michel Bouquet, who received a medal as 
long ago as 1835, and was 82 at the time of his 
death, excelled as a painter of faience “sur 
cra,” and all the ceramic museums possess 
examples of landscapes and seapieces painted 
on faience by him. Noél Saunier, the land- 
scape painter, who has died at the early age of 
42, was a pupil of Pils, a modest and hard- 
working artist, whose exhibits at the annual 
Salons were much esteemed. Max Mayeur, also 
a landscape painter, has exhibited every year 
for twenty years past works of excellent cha- 
racter and truthfulness. 

Alexandre Protais had made for himself a 
special name and fame in military subjects, in 
which he may be said to have been the pre- 
cursor of Détaille and De Neuville. He has 
died of heart disease at the age of sixty-four. 
From 1853 to 1855 he painted various classes 
of subjects, but on the commencement of the 
Crimean War he followed the whole campaign, 
studying closely the military life which he so 
ably reproduced in his paintings. In 1857 he 
exhibited “The Battle of Inkerman,” “The 
Taking of a Battery on the Mamelon,” the 
“ Death of Colonel Brancion,” and the “ Devoir.” 
The success which these works had plainly 
pointed out his future path. In 1859 he fol- 
lowed the campaign in Italy, and returned with 
numerous studies. In 1861 he exhibited the 
“Deux Blessés” and “Une Sentinelle,” the 
picture which drew from Théophile Gautier the 
remark that “M. Protais a trouvé la Poésie du 
Soldat.” The “ Matin avant l’Attaque” and 
the “ Soir aprés le Combat,” exhibited in 1863, 
sina oe his reputation to its height. During 
the war he served in the army under 
General Ladmiraalt. 

Protais had received medals in 1863, 1864, 
and 1865; he became officer of the Legion of 
Honour in 1877, and obtained a medal at the 
1878 Exhibition. By his artistic truthfulness, 
his perfect courtesy, and the great “ distinction ” 
of manner which characterised his 
bearing, he had gained the and esteem 
of artists of all schools, and in his later years 
was appointed on the jury regularly at each 
annual exhibition. He was not only an excellent 
painter, but a thoroughly good man. 

We hear at the last moment of the death of 
M. Jules André, architect and member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. André was born in 
Paris in 1819, and studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts; he obtained the second prize in 
architecture in 1842, and the Prix de Rome in 
1847, in acompetition of which the subject was 
“Une Chambre des Deputés.” He went to 
Rome, and thence to Greece, where he executed 
a fine restoration of the Temple of Theseus. On 
his return to Paris in 1852, he was appointed 
“Inspecteur des Travaux” at the Natural 
tory Museum, and “ Sous-inspecteur ” at the 
National Library, and subsequently diocesan 
architect for Corsica. In 1867 he was 
appointed chief architect to the Museum, and 
built the gallery with the monumental facade 
which terminates the main avenue of the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

André was an officer of the Legion of Hunour, 
and a distinguished professor at the Ecole des 
-Arts; and in 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R» 


PLINY THE YOUNGER S LAURENTINE AND 
TUSCAN VILLAS, 


THERE are but few sources from which we 
can get a distinct idea of the arrangement of a 
Roman house. These sources are the remaing at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii a Pompeii 
was probably a sort of Roman Margate or 
Broadstairs), the descriptions of houses and 
villas in the Roman writers, and the description 
of some of the parts of a house in the treatige 
of Vitruvius. 

We must bear in mind that’ Vitravi 
treatise was published with illustrations, though 
they have unfortunately perished, and that 
never describes anything that was well. 
known to his contemporaries; so we are un- 
able to construct a house from his 
tion. He seems to have published his treatise 
just as the great improvements in Rome were 
begun by Augustus, when the Roman peace 
allowed wealth to accumulate, and 
and building to develop throughout the ciyi- 
lised world. We cannot, therefore, be sure that 
great variations in the arrangement of houses 
did not take place after the publication of 
Vitruvius’s treatise. 

The parts of a house Vitruvius mentions are 
these :—The Vestibulum, or vestibule, where 
the toga was put on before going out; the 
Cavedium, or atrium, the first main 
though Pliny calls this the Atrium only, and the 
second, or innermost one, the Cavedium,—the 
middle one he merely calls a portico; the Alx, 
or wings; the Tablinum, or muniment-room, 
which was used as a hall of audience; t 
Fauces, es that ran on each side of 
Tablinum to the back or private part of 
house; Cabicula, living-rooms, but where 
might take a midday nap; Peristylium, 
peristyle round the garden at the back of the 
Tablinum; Triclinium, the dining or banquet- 
ting-room; Exedrz, rooms for conversation; 
(Eci, halls, often used for banquets, 
tetrastyle, Corinthian, Egyptian, and Cyzicene; 
Pinacotheca, the picture-gallery; Bibliotheca, 
the library; Balineum, the bath; Culina, the 
kitchen ; Cznaculum, originally a supper-room 
above the ground-floor, but eventually used to 
describe the garret or cock-loft; and, in 
noblemen’s houses, the Basilica, originally a 
hall for trying cases referred to them, or for 
meetings on party questions, and subsequently 
for recitations. 

After hearing the names of the rooms that 
are given by Vitruvias, we shall best see their 
arrangement in the description of his villas by 
Caius Plinias Czcilius Secundus, com 
called the Younger Pliny, or Pliny the 
the nephew and adopted son of Pliny the 
Elder, who wrote the Natural History. It must 
be borne in mind that his Laurentine Villa was 
a suburban retreat, mainly used in the winter 
(for he tells us that he resided at his Tuscan 
villa in the summer), and it was mainly used 
the afternoon and at night, when his work 
Rome was done. 

In giving the translation, I have inserted 
Latin names of such portions as may be neces 
sary to identify them with those described by 
Vitravius, though there are several parts whose 
names are not found in that author. 

Pliny describes his Laurentine Villa in @ 
letter to Gallus (Lib. 2, 17). The translation 
F. 0. T. Bosanquet, bat 1 m/ 

«We me t, but I must warn jy 

the English words used as trans-ations 
parts of the villa may mislead you, for it 

no means certain that they adequately convey 
the meaning of the Latin ones; ¢g., 
translated by “ ,»” while it is 
question as to what it was, and according & 
Vitruvius it was a covered hall, with or without 
an opening in the middle. I now give you 
Pliny’s words :— 

a ee | 
expensive to keep up. courtyard 
in trout fo slate, bus net mean, through 
shaped into 
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casas Sea ta 
are shut in with windows (specularibus), 
bat particalarly as they are sheltered by a pro- 
(1 believe he means by 


action of the roof.” 
:imminentibus tectis “ covered by a lean-to 
is nonsense, 


otherwise the passage 

“y the windows were wholly glazed.) “ From 
che middle of these porticoes you pass into 
¢ bright pleasant inner court (Cavedium), 
and out of that into a handsome hall (Tric- 
Hniam—a dining or banquetting room) running 
out towards the sea shore, 80 that when there 
is g SW. breeze, it is gently washed with the 
waves, which spend themselves at its base. On 
every side of this hall (the dining-room) there 
are either folding doors, or windows equally 
arge, by which means you have a view, from 
the front and two sides, of three different seas, 
as it were—from the back you see the middle 
court, the portico, and the area; aud from 
another point (about which there is nothing in 
the original) you look through the portico into 
the courtyard (Atrium), and out upon the woods 
and distant mountains beyond. 

On the left hand of this hall (the dining-room) 
a little farther from the sea lies a large drawing- 
room (cubiculum,a sitting-room, ora room in 
which you might sleep, but not a night bed- 
room),and beyond that a second of smaller 
size, which has one window to the rising, and 
another to the setting sun; this as well has a 
view of the sea, but more distant and agreeable. 
‘The angle formed by the projection of the 
dining-room with this drawing-room retains 
and intensifies the warmth of the sun, and this 
forms our winter quarters, and family gymna- 
sium” (family, here applies to his slaves and 
freedmen), “which is sheltered from all the 
winds, except those which bring on clouds, bat 
the clear sky comes out again before the 
warmth has gone out of the place. Adjoining 
this angle is a room forming the segment of a 
circle(inapsida curvatum ). the windows of which 
are so atranged as to get the sun all through the 
(ay. Inthe walls are contrived sorts of cases, 
containing a collection of authors who can 
never be read too often. Next to this is a bed- 
room” (“membrum dormitorium ”: I incline to 
the opinion that this is a wing of bedrooms) 
| “connected with it by a raised passage furnished 
with flue-pipes (this should be a hanging pas- 
sage, “suspensus et tubulatus”), which supply 
at a wholesome temperature, and distribute to 
all parts of this room the heat they receive. 

The rest of this side of the house is appro- 
priated to the use of my slaves and freedmen; 
but most of the rooms are respectable enough 
"2 ne guests into. 

n the opposite wing is . 
fully fitted-ap she son dniggione pagers ge 
another, which you may calla large bedroom, 
or modified dining-room ” (I believe he means a 
moderate-sized eating-room). “It is very warm 
and ligt, not only from the direct rays of the 
sun, bat by their reflection from the sea. 
Beyond this is a bedroom, with an ante-room 
(proceeton), the height of which renders it cool 
. summer, its thick walls warm in winter, for 
it 18 sheltered every way from the wind. To 
this apartment another ante-room (procceton ) is 
joined by one common wall. 
code you enter into the wide and spacious 
bath { ne (cella frigidaria) belonging to the 
which “cre from the opposite walls of 

curved basins (baptisteria) are 
thrown out, so to speak; which are more than 
on ina if you consider that the sea is 

3 and. (This seems rather far-fetched, 
mr it he means, if you like to swim in 
the aoe at hand.) “ Adjacent to this is 
ae ‘room (unctuarium’, the sweating- 
heating pocauston), and beyond that the bath 
dia (Fropnigeon), Adjoining are two 
sumptuous! bath-rooms, elegantly, rather than 
when tone fitted up. Annexed to them is a 

bath (calida piscina) of wonderfal con- 

‘ow atthe tone. san Son smn, 0 San 8 
; same time. 

terinm) —— the tennis-court Foe 

afters . — lies open to the warmth of the 

Thence you | 

§° up a sort of turret, which has 
two ,_w a 
ahora, beudes a arom with i) wares number 
natio), com- 
RN ed look-out pag the 
along the shore-line.” ny ya renga ei 
built, for the wae cen the tower or belvidere is 
turret 80 you could ‘sanae cae ‘ 
net.) “At the other end is rape Be nin 
rising and aes (cabiculam) that gets the 
ting sun. Behind this is a large 
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Map of the Country between Rome and Laurentum, showing the Site of Pliny’s Lawrentine Villa, 











store-room and granary ” (Apotheca et Horreum: 
it is supposed that this latter was not a granary, 
but a room for curiosities), ‘and, underreath, a 
spacious dining-rcom, where only the murmur 
and break of the sea can be heard even in a 
storm. It looks out upon the garden, and 
the gestatio running round the garden. The 
gestatio is bordered round with box, and, where 
that is decayed, with rosemary; for the box, 
wherever sheltered by the buildings, grows 
plentifally, but. when it lies open and exposed 
to the weather and spray from the sea, though 
at some distance from this latter, it quite 
withers up. Next the gestatio, and running 
along inside it, is a shady vine plantation ” (I 
presume what the Italians call a pergola), “ the 
path of which is so soft and easy to the tread 
that you may walk barefoot upon it. The 
garden is chiefly planted with fig and mulberry 
trees, to which the soil is as favourable as it is 
averse from all others. 

Here is a dining-room (Ccenatio) which, 
though it stands away from the sea, enjoys the 
garden view, which is just as pleasant: two 
apartments (Dixtx) run round the back part of 
it, tae windows of which look out upon the 
entrance of the villa(Vestibulam ville), and into 
a fine kitchen-garden. From here extends an 
enclosed portico (cryptoporticas), which from 
its great length you might take for a public one. 
It has a range of windows on either side, but 
more on the side facing the sea, and fewer on 
the garden side, and these, single windows and 
alternate with the opposite rows. In calm, 
clear weather, these are all thrown open; batif 
it blows, those on the weather side are closed, 
whilst those away from the wind can remain 
open without any inconvenience. Before this 
enclosed 
with the scent of violets, and warmed by the 
reflexion of the sun from the portico, which, 
while it retains the rays, keeps away the 
North-East wind; and it is as warm on this 
side as it is cool on the side opposite; 
in the same way it is a protection against 
the wind from the south-west, and thus, 


lies a terrace (Xystus) fragrant | ej 





nance 


a shade upon the terrace (Xystus) during the 
whole of the forenoon, and upon the adjoining 
portion of the gestatio and garden in the after- 
noon, casting a greater or less shade on this 
side, or on that, as the day increases or de- 
creases. Bat the portico itself is coolest just 
at the time when the san is at its hottest, that 
is, when the rays fall directly upon the roof. 
Also, by opening the windows, you let in the 
western breezes in a free current, which pre- 
vents the place getting oppressive with the 
close and stagnant air. At the upper end of 
the terrace and portico stands a detached 
garden building, which I call my favowrite ; my 
favourite, indeed, as I put it up myself. It con- 
tains a very warm winter room (Heliocaminus), 
one side of which looks down on to the terrace 
(Xystas), while the other bas a view of the 
sea, and both lie ex to the sun The bed- 
room opens on to the covered portico by means 
of folding doors, while its window looks out 
upon the sea.” (This last sentence seems to me 
to be altogether incorrect, though correctly 
given by Melmoth as follows:—* Through the 
folding-doors you see the opposite chamber, 
and from the window is a prospect of the 
enclosed portico”) : 

“On that side next the sea, and facing the 
middle wall, is formed avery elegant little recess, 
which by means of tran+parent windows (Specu- 


where your feet are you get a of the sea 
ng behind you, 


you see 





in short, by means of its several sides, breaks 


the force of the winds from whatever quarter 
of ite winter 
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It is mentioned by Vitravios, lib. 6, cap. 7,| opposite to the temple ; unless you, who know 


p. 5, in his description of Greek buildings :-— 
“ Bat between the two peristyles there are 
passages, which are called Mesau!x, because 
they are placed in the middie between two 
halls; but our people call them And:das. Bat 
this is very remarkable, for it neither suits 
Greek nor Latin, The Greeks call these halls 
‘Avipsvec where the men’s banquets are, be- 
cause women do not go there.” The word is 
still in use in Italy. Andidce is defined as “a 
covered place, long and narrow, which goes 
from the street-door to the staircase or to the 
court in houses which have nro Atrium or 
Vestibule.” Vide Vocabolario Domestico, by 
Carena. 1859. 

“ Annexed to this is a tiny stove-room, which 
by opening or shutting a little apertare lets out 
or retains the heat from underneath, according 
as you require. Beyond this lies a bedroom 
(Cubiculum). and ante-room (Procceton), which 
enjoy the sun, though obliquely, indeed, from 
the time it rises till the afternoon.” (I have 
taken no notice of any part of the translation 
I did not agree with, except sach parts as 
relate to the buildings. ) 

Although this letter seems to me to be a very 
agreeable one, I fear it has appeared rather long 
to you; bat as itis the programme on which 
V. Scamozzi, J. F. Feliviea des Avaux, R. 
Castell, P. Marquez, Macquet, Haudebourt, and 
Bouchet have constructed their restorations,* I 
did not see how I could help giving it you. 

Pliny describes himself as not rich, but when 
one considers that he had a town house, this 
suburban retreat. and his country house at Citta 
de Castello,in Tascany, and telis us that he 
had several! villas on Lake Larins (the Lake of 
Como), two of which he liked best, and villas 
at Frascati, Tivoli, and lalestrioa, that he built 
a temple, endowed a college, presented money 
to his friends, and bought a small piece of pro- 

y for 24,000/., we must suppose him to have 
comfortably off. 

You have probably observed that he does not 
say a word about those parts of the house that 
were used by his wife, nor does he give the 
slightest indication of the outward appearance 
of his villa, nor deign to mention the architect 
of this or any other of his villas; and from what 
he says of the other Fine Arts, we may judge of 
the still lower estimation in which he held our 
profession —e.g : “ However, as you would direct 
a painter or scalptor who was representing the 
figure of your son what parts he should re-touch 
or express, so I hope you wi’! guideandinform my 
hand in this more durable, or (as you are pleased 
to think it) this immortal likeness which I am 
endeavouring to execute.” He thoaght polite 
letter-writing was not only the highest arr, but 
so much beyond comparison with all others, 
that he scarcely deigns to mention them. 
When Pliny was aboat to rebuild the Temple 
of Ceres, he wrote the following letter to 
Mustias, who is supposed to have been an 
architect, and Haudebourt supposes he was the 
architect who bailt the Laurentine Villa :-— 

“In compliance with the advice of the 
Aruspices, | intend to enlarge and beautify the 
Temple of Ceres, which stands upon my estate. 
It is indeed a very ancient fabric, and though 
extremely small, yet upon a certain stated 
anniversary is much frequented. On Sept. 13, 
great numbers of people from all the country 


round assemble there, at which time many | f 


affairs are transacted, and many vows paid and 
offered ; but there is no shelter at hand for them 
either from sun orrain. I think, therefore, I 
shall perform an act both of piety and muni- 
ficence if, at the same time that I build a beau- 


for the use of the people. I beg, therefore, you 
would purchase for me four marble sillacs, of 
whatever kind you shall think proper; as well 
a8 @ quantity of marble for laying the floor and 
encrusting the walls. You must also either 
bay astatue of the goddess or get one made; 
for age has maimed, in some parts, the ancient 
one of wood which stands there at present. 
With respect to the portico, I do not recollect 
there being anythirg you can send me that will 
be serviceabie, unless you will sketch me out a 
plan suitable to the situation of the place. It 
eee it round the t 
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so well how to conquer the inconveniences of 
nature by art, can hit upon some better plan.— 
Farewell.”——(Pliny’s Letters, lib. 9, lit. 39.) 
Scamozzi's is, 1 believe, the first attempt at a 
restoration. It is published in his book called 
“An Idea of Universal Architecture,” in 1615, 
and by Felibien, but it is not much more like 
the villa Pliny describes than Newton’s.* In his 
drawing, the shape of the portico was given as 
an O, and he makes it circular [see lithograph 
in this number cf Builder), and he seems to 
believe that the Atriom and Cavedium were 
both open ; he puts the Cyzicene Hall into the sea, 
and supposes the second bedroom to the left to 
be the gymnasium; he puts the two towers over 
his garden entrances on either side, and the 
bath-rooms are not distinguished from the other 
rooms, and his cloisters (Cry ptoporticas) he puts 
on both sides of the Atrium and circular portico, 
without any regard to Pliny’s description of the 
position of his single cloister, and omits the 
garden pavilion altogether. Scamozzi’s plan is 
a very fine one, with the internal circular 
portico, but can hardly be looked on as a 
serious attempt to reconstruct the villa from 
Pliny’s description. 
Jean Francois Felibien des Avaux, who was 
secretary to the Academy of Architecture, 
published his book at Paris in 1699, though the 
one most commonly known in England was 
published in London in 1707. He, being an 
antiquary, has made a much more carefal 
attempt to construct the plan in accordance 
with Pliny’s words than Scamozzi, though the 
plan is by no means so good, merely looked on 
as a plan; this, however, was to be expected, 
for we naturally look for a good plan from an 
architect of Scamozzi’s reputation. 
To return to Felibien’s plan [see litho- 
grapb| his Atrium is a very shallow portico 
preceding the large circular one, his Cavw- 
dium is a large open court, and his Cyzicene 
dining-room keeps quite clear of the sea, 
and so leaves a terrace for the athletic 
exercises, but if the sea washed the foot of the 
diniog-room, I fear it would wash the terrace 
too. In the angle room at the extreme left he 
altogether ignores the Apse. To the right of 
the dining-room we get a room, and ante-room, 
not mentioned in Pliny’s description, nor does 
the Piscina correspond with the description, as 
it is doubtful if you could get a glimpse of the 
sea from it while swimming; there is no 
unctuarium, and the tennis-court has only two 
small windows to the west, the main light 
being fromthe north. There are no staircases 
shown to the two towers, and it is by no means 
certain that the dining-room, with its two 
chambers, was detached; instead of two, he 
makes seven chambers, beside the dining-room. 
The Diawta is sometimes used like the French 
word aypartement, meaning a suite of rooms. 
The Garden Pavilion certainly does not 
answer to the description as regards the divisible 
room, for the Cryptoporticas could not be seen 
from its window.¢ The night bedroom opens on 
to the area of a peristyle which does not seem to 
answer to the common acceptation of Andron, 
and the store-room and granary are omitted. 
It is possible that he supposed these to be over 
the dining-room as Haudebourt does, but it 
seems rather a curious position for them, 
though Pliny himself uses the word horreum 
or &@ museum, repository, or lumber-room for 
cariosities (see letter 18, book 8, Pliny’s 
Epistles ). 
As Pimy does not give a single dimension 
(what would we not give for him to have stepped 
the width and depth of his villa and those of 
some of the main parts!), does not name the 
offices nor give the number of his servants’ 
rooms, is vague about the connexion of the 
various parts of the villa, and does not tell us 
which way they turn, it is not easy to solve the 
blem, nor is it wonderful that everyone who 
attempted the solution has constructed it 
differently. 
R. Castell, in his book on the villas of the 
ancients (fol, London, 1728), gives his transla- 
tion of Pliny’s letter to Gallus describing his 
Laurentine villa, and is quite original in his 
restoration; though we must not forget that 
before the excavations at Pompeii, architects 
knew even less than they do at present about 
Roman houses. The Atrium is shown asa great 


* This learned translator of Vitruvius gives an illus- 
tration of the villa pseudo-urbana, founded on Pliny's 


mato ca 
ée do not quite understand this cri 
fessor Aitchison's ; as in the translation of Pliny’s letter 











as given above, it is not said that the windows of this 
| chamber looked upon the Cryptoporticus.—Ep. 


open forecourt the whole width of the villa 
nag oc ehh and about two-thirds of | 
e ‘ 


By 


The portico, in the shape of an O, is a 
oval. The Cavedium is also open, with 
porticoes projecting into it, om the right 
left ; the one on the right being the width 
the cold room; the Cyzicene ro Regal has 
portico in front that forms a vestibule to 
and the room itself scarcely extends to the 
of the shore. He makes the rooms to the 
and left of the dining-room of the same 
and gets a vestibule, the small room, and the 
library into the left apsidal wing. His supper. 
room to the right corresponds with the other 
wing, the end being also apsidal; he then oa 
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the bedroom and ante-room on the left. 
cold room of the bath on the right flank is very 
large, with two semicircular baths, a 
anointing-room, and the two bath-rooms; but 
his hypocaust is the furnace for heating the 
water, and not the sweating -room. 

these, again, is the tennis-court, and attached 
to the angle of that are enormous dining. 
rooms. He puts his swimming-bath on 
first floor, as well as the two apartments, 
and the other rooms he puts on the second 
floor. The covered portico he makes wide 
enough to require two columns in its width, 
and consequently to form three aisles; he at- 
taches it to the side of his Atrium, with the 
garden face to the west ; the supper-room and 
two suites of rooms next the Atrium ; and the 
small garden pavilion at the other end. 
The recess in this pavilion that held 
couch and two chairs he makes come out of 
warm-room, as Haudebourt has done after 
No hypocaust is shown, and the 
windows look out on one side into a 
passage (Andron) and on the other into the 
covered portico. 

P. Marquez, who was, I believe,a Mexican 
priest, pablished at Rome his restoration in 
1796. He shows the villa of much greater pre- 
tensions than the description of the owner 
would lead us to believe, as he shows two 
open courts [see lithograph], with the sar- | 
rounding chambers to the right and left of | 
the buildings on either side of the Cave 
dium, about which there is not a word in 
Pliny’s letter. He gives a vestibule, a small 
Atriam, and puts his circular portico into the 
open space which he calls the Cavzedium : the 
Cyzicene dining-room is far from the sea: he 
gives no tennis-court, and supposes they played 
on the terrace: he shows two towers, with the 
barn and store- house between them : the al! 
porticus has a bend in it: his garden pa 

is in pieces, the Heliocaminus being d 

Haudebourt is the next who has made +s 
restoration ; he was a French architect, know» 
throughout Christendom by his work on 5. 
Peruzzi’s Palazzo Massimi at Rome, and who 
had also the advantage of having seen the 
published drawings of Pompeii, and the ruins 
themselves; in most respects his 
agrees best with the description. 

He shows a vast portico in front, not me» 
tioned by Pliny [see lithograph]; behind it ar 
the two front cells of the Ostiarius and Atrien#s 
(though he allots both to the Atriensis), with the 
passage between them, leading into a te 
Atrium with Alz, but no tablinum; the 
is D shaped, and the peristyle of it has squa 
piers; he does not leave the Cavedium as # 
open space, but surrounds it with porticoes, 
eight columns lengthwise to each side, and # 
to the shorter ends. It is hardly likely that # 
open court should be left as the only means 0! 
getting to the banqueting-hall in a villa tha’ 
was mainly used as a winter residence, 
all the other restorers have done; but 
of these porticoes, i ¢., that on left, wi 
prevent the setting sun from entering 
window of the smaller room to the left of 
main banquetting-hall. The apsidal room 
made circular inside, but square outside, W 
recesses for the book cases. In the bath,© 
warm swimming-bath (Calida piscina) is 
small, and the sweating-room (Hypoca 
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circular. The tennis-coart (5 )® 
open to the north-west; the ib 
(Cryptoporticus), after ranning ee 
the sea, turns towards it at a angle, a 
ae ang to it. At a pos rae 
ion, projecting a little wget 
sale ie Seatiamensiae the room wun 
recess, which does not seem to me to be ¥# 
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cannot pass to the next restorer, 60S" 
without paying an affectionate tribute © ™ 
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——_—- 
Rome to Ostia, along the road Pliny once 
travelled, slept on rushes in the prison there, 
i walked over the ruins, then covered with 
4 and verdure, visited the Holy Island made 
by the fork of River Tiber, between Ostia and 
Famicino, which once contained a Temple of 
Apollo,—and where games in his honour were 
celebrated, —and trudged back to Rome, by the 
Laurentine-road, close to the villas of Scipio 
and Lelius, and dreamt that he had an intro- 
duction to Pliny, who showed him over part of 
his villa, and then tarned him over to his 
architect, Mustius, to show him the rest. The 
relish with which he discusses every part of the 
Roman house and the learning he displays is 
both delightful and admirable. I found I had 
been forestalled by him in the scraps of 
tnowledge I fancied I was bringing fresh to 
the subject from Plautus and Terence (Plant, 
Wil. Glor. Act 2, 8. 3, line 16; and Act 2, 8. 2, 
tine 4, Amp. 5, 1, 59, Epid. 2, 2, 43, Terence 
Kun. 3,5, 41), for Vitruvius calls the opening in 
the roof of the Atrium “ Compluviam,” while 
Plantus and Terence call it “ Impluvium.” 














Jules Bouchet, a French architect, published | 


his restoration at Paris in 1852, and though he 
owes much to Haudebourt, he has taken great 
pains, and shows great ingenuity in trying to 
make his plan agree with the description. 

He puts a decastyle portico in the front 
‘see lithograph], with four columns on each 
flank, about which Pliny is silent; he has the 
two porters’ rooms with the passage between, 
and a tetrastyle Atriam with Alw; he adds a 
tablinum, not mentioned by Pliny, with one 
passage, and rooms on either side the tablinum. 
His portico takes the D shape of the late 
editions of Pliny ; his Caviedium is a vast open 
court from which the Cyzicene dining-room 
opens directly. 

To get the sea washing its foot he has made 
it very long, and broken the terrace so that to 
the left is a wide terrace for the athletic 
exercises. To the Jeft of the dining-room are 
the two chambers, and the third one with an 
apsidsl end, and he has shown the space 
between that and the warmed bedroom, which 
Pliny describes. To the right are the other 
two chambers, though Pliny says nothing about 
the further one being apsidal. He makes an 
ample ante-room to lead to the Baths, and 
another large room adjoining it. The cold room 
has two ample cold baths, but the anointing- 
room, the sweating-room, and the furnace-room 
can only be got at from the two chambers. The 
hall containing the piscina takes the whole 
depth of the building, with porticoes at each 
end, and the tennis-court is separated from the 
baths by a long passage, with stairs to the 
towers at each end. Under the south tower 
are the two rooms and the dining-room. By 
breaking back the coast-line, he gets a view of 
the sea from the window on the west side of 
the dining-room, but he leaves out the museum 
and the store-room, though possibly he makes 
the on the first floor. He translates the 
obscure passage about the north tower as having 
the bedroom abcve, and the little pavilion fulfils 
all the requirements, except that the sleeping- 
room has only one window, and Pliny says 
windows.” Bouchet gives all the plans but 
one of the former restorers, as well as one by 
Macquet not published, but he omits Castell’s. 


I give you the extracts from Pliny’s letter to 
oe Apollinaris (Lib. 5, Let. 6), describing 
~, ~asean villa, partly because Felibien, 
— and Marquez have tried to restore it, 
mek ops because you may as well have as 
dditional light as it can throw on the 
— In this description, however, there 
“ake absence of method and such vague- 

any attempt to restore it is merely an 
ca imagination. 

."e omit here the letter describ the 
scm villa of Pliny, as we shall be aie to 
= next week Castell’s restoration of it, and 

ption will be of more interest when 

oP “wrens with the plan. ] 

of the charges of luxury and vani 

on been made against Pliny, which od 
> hot altogether without foundation, he 
re ten, ve Deena us and hard-work- 
and one determined to do right in 
Dons ie noes, for he was proscribed by 
_ only escaped through the tyrant’s 
semi was certainly a liberal man, with 
pr - lees humane enough not to have 
aa intervie ee slaves; of refined 
oe authors of is aa ee 
Yisa sufficiently interesting man to 
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make it perhaps worth one’s while to investi- 
gate the charges against him. The charge of 
luxury seems to be founded mainly on the number 
of his villas, There were eight at least, but 
most of these were farms from which came the 
greater part of his income, for he tells us so, 
and that he only had a portion of his money at 
usury. No one would now call a man a sybarite 
if he had forty farms. A town and country 
house and a suburban villa is not more than 
many a successful barrister of the present day 
induiges in. Pliny, unfortunately, does hot give 
us the bill of fare of his banquets, but three 
snails are all the meat, or, as the Italian would 
say, fish, he provides for the dinner he has with 
a friend; he sees the ing, pantomimes, 
and the can-can at his neighbour's houses, but 
does not have them at home. Very few rich men 
now are Anchorites. 

He was evidently a case-winner as a barrister; 
he was Governor of Bithynia, and a friend of 
Trajan. Success, high employment, and the 
friendship of the great do not usually conduce 
to great modesty, and though vanity lies mainly 
in the temperament, would not most of us be 
vain if we spent so much time on our works that 
we could even hope they might last and be 
popular for 1800 years? Perhaps we cannot 
place much reliance on Martial’s panegyric, as 
Pliny paid his travelling expenses to Spain. I 
now give you his account of how he spent his 
time in the country :—* 

“You want to know how I portion out my 
day in my summer villa at Tascum? I get up 
just when I please; generally about sunrise, 
often earlier, but seldom later than this. I 
keep the shutters closed, as darkness and 
silence wonderfully promote meditation. Thus 
free and abstracted from those outward objects 
which dissipate attention, I am left to my own 
thoughts ; nor suffer my mind to wander with 
my eyes, but keep my eyes in subjection to my 
mind, which, when they are not distracted by a 
multiplicity of external objects, see nothing but 
what the imagination represents to them. If 
I have any work in hand, this is the time I 
choose for thinking it out, word for word, even 
to the minutest accuracy of expression. In this 
way I compose more or less, according as the 
subject is more or less difficult, and I find 
myself able to retain it. I then call my secre- 
tary, and opening the shutters, dictate to him 
what I have put into shape, after which I 
diamiss him; then call him in again, and again 
dismiss him. About ten or eleven o'clock (for 
I do not observe one fixed hour), according to 
the weather, I either walk upon my terrace, 
or in the covered portico, and there I continue 
to meditate or dictate what remains upon the 
subject in which I am engaged. This com- 
pleted, I get into my chariot, where I employ 
myselt as before, when I was walking, or in my 
study; and find this change of scene refrenhes, 
and keeps up my attention. On my return 
home, I take a little nap, then a walk, and after 
that, repeat out loud and distinctly some Greek 
or Latin speech, not so much for the sake of 
strengthening my voice, as my digestion ; 
though indeed the voice at the same time is 
strengthened by this practice. 

I then take another walk, am anointed, do my 
exercises, and go into the bath. At supper, if I 
have only my wife or a few friends with me, 
some author is read to us; and after supper we 
are entertained either with music or an inter- 
lude. When that is finished I take my walk 
with my family, amongst whom I am not 
without some scholars. Thus we pass our 
evenings in varied conversation; and the day. 
even when at the longest, steals imper- 
ceptibly away. Upon some occasions I change 
the order in certain of the articles above men- 
tioned. For instance, if I have studied longer, 
or walked more than usual, after my second 
sleep, and reading a speech or two aloud, 
of using my chariot, I get on horse- 
back, by which means I ensure as much exercise 
and lose less time. The visits of my friends 





Institute, South see : 
22nd inst., when Mr. cutt, the architect of 


place 
to Tuesday, Feb. 11, when 
be Revised 


our detailed report of the meeting and dis- 
cussion until next week. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—The fifth 
ordinary meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening, in the al Institation, 
Colquitt-street. Mr. T. M Reade occupied 
the chair, and there was a pretty numerous 
attendance. The principal business before the 
meeting was a paper entitled “ Mouldings,” 
read by Mr. T. H. Haigh. The lecturer spoke 
of mouldings as being of the very first import- 
ance in all architectural detail, so much so that 
unless a student or professor had a sound and 
thorough knowledge of its alphabet, it was im- 
possible for him to produceany work of any really 
true or artistic merit. Great ignorance of the 
subject prevailed among architects of fifty 
years ago, and though much progress had been 
made in recent years in this department, the 
knowledge of modern architects on the subject 
was not so complete as could be desired, many 
important buildings being wofally deficient in 
detail. A knowledge of mouldings was also 
most essential to the architect in enabling him 
to determine the dates of old buildings, their 
mouldings being often the only guide. In main 
lines and features the ancient builder sometimes 
copied work of mh an ee than his 
own, but their mouldings were invariably 
to be depended upon as those of their own 


epoch. 


meeting of this Association, held at the Diocesan 
Buildings on Tuesday last, Mr. J. H. Wood- 
house, President, in the chair, Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Kettering, read “The 
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window openings in place 
speaking of Hardwick 
numerous windows, 

“there was too much light, it was 
streaming 


athens Sena 
Lord Bacon remarked 


from the neighboaring villages claim some part | by Mr 


of the day; and sometimes, by an 

in they come in very seasonably to 
relieve me when I am feeling tired. I now and 
then amuse myself with hunting, but always take 
my tablets into the field, that if I should meet 
with no I may at least bring home some- 
thing. Part of my time, too (though not so 
much as they desire), is allotted to my tenants, 
whose rustic complaints, along with these city 
occupations, make my literary studies still more 
delightful to me. Farewell ! 





* Book IX. Letter 36. To Fascus. 
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§llustrations. 


BRONZE STATUE OF VICTORY, ROMAN 
MUSEUM, BRESCIA. 


HE statue is a little over life-size, and a 
beautifal bronze casting. It has the 
distinction of being, we believe, the 
most complete large statue of “ Victory” yet 
found, as only the shield, and the helmet under 
the foot, are restorations. The drawing was 
made in pen-and-ink on the spot, and was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, 188%. 












RESTORED PLANS OF PLINY'S 
LAURENTINE VILLA. 


THREE-FOURTHS of our illustration plates are 
occupied this week by uctions of the 
various plans for the restoration of Pliny’s villa 
collected by Professor Aitchison as illustrations 
to the second of his present series of Royal 
Academy lectures. are referred to and 
described in the lecture, printed in fall in 
another column. 

As embodying the ideas of eminent architects 
of various pe:iods since the Renaissance in 
regard to the plan of a typical Roman villa, we 
hope their juxtaposition in one issue, and in 
connexion with Professor Aitchison’s interesting 
and learned lectures, may be of permanent 
value to students of Roman architecture. 

We are indebted to Professor Aitchison’s 
courtesy in placing the plans, as prepared by 
him, at our disposal. 








HOGARTH’S HOUSE, CHISWICK 


Tus house, which stands about half-way up 
Hogarth-lave, on the west side, is a good speci- 
men of the brick house of the eighteenth cen- 
tary. The walls generally are of red stock 
bricks with rubbed brick ebdias. The chief 
features are a bold wooden bay-window on the 
north side (which is the principal front) sup- 
ported now on an iron column, and a moulded 
wooden eaves course. The gutter has disap- 

, and the roof isin a ruinous condition. 

here are two good gate-posts, but the old gates 

which were probably here have been replaced 
by a wooden door. 

The entrance-door is jast to the right of the 
bay-window, on the ground floor, and near this 
is a window retaining some lead glazing. The 
house stands at as angle with the road, the 
east wall abutting on it. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE sixth ordinary meeting of this Institute 
for the present session took place on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Arthur Cates, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Obituary. 


Mr. W. H. White (Secretary) said :—I have to 
announce with deep regret the decease of Mr. 
Edward William Stephens, Fellow, of Maid- 
stone, and also of M. Jules Louis André, Hon. 
Corresponding Member, of Paris. M. André 
died on January 30, and he was buried to-day. 
He was a member of the Institute of France in 
the Section of Architecture of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, also a member of the Société Centrale, 
and architect of the Museum of Natural History 
in Paris, a Professor of the School of Fine Arts, 
a Commander of the Legion of Honour, and 
was also perhaps most ished as the 
master of many hundreds of puvils. 


The Royal Gold Medai, 1890. 
The Secretary having read By-law No. 64, 
relating to the award of the Royal Gold Medal, 
The Chairman said :—I have now to announce 
that the Council propose to submit to her 
Majesty the Queen the name of John Gibson, 
‘we-President, as the recipient of the 
Gold Medal for the current year, for his 

works as an architect. 


The Renaissance in Northamptonshire. 


Mr. J. Alfred Gotch then read a paper, en- 
titled * The Renaissance in Northam ire.” 
referred 


remarks, 
to the influence of Italy in the middle of the 
sixteenth century on the arts and literature of 
England, but considered that up to the third 
quarter of the century the Tudor style of archi- 
tecture still reigned supreme. About 1550 to 
1560 the pew forms were universa!ly adopted, 
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the great wealth of many ministers and courtiers | 
of Elizabeth, enabled them to build mansions in 
which to establish themselves and their 
posterity. Lord Burghley, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and Sir Thomas Tresham were the 
most illustrious builders in Northampton- 
shire. The capricious way in which the 
details of the period varied in excellence 
was most striking. Side by side, so to 
speak, might be found work the most delicate 





were quoted. 


not a word was mentioned. 


the — bat he was not always the same. 
man. The owner apparently arranged every-. 
thing and furnished she ceantiee oe ret al | 
out of which was entrusted to a foreman or 
clerk of works, who hired the workmen on 
behalf of his master. The details seemed to. 
have been generally left to the fancy of the 
various artificers, who probably carried out the | 
small scale drawings according to their own 
lights, though occasionally requests were met | 
with for full details, which in some cases’ 
appeared to have been supplied by Thorpe, 
John Shute, Henryck, and others, Mr.| 
Gotch then gave quotations from letters 
addressed to Sir William Cecil from the 
mason, foreman, and others at Burghley, and 
having alluded to Wothorpe, the Dower-House 
at Burghley, which was built about 1600, 
ceeded to describe Sir Christopher Hatton's 
palace at Holdenby, and quoted the commenda- 
tions of Lord Barghiey and Sir Thomas Heneage 
upon it. Torning next to Sir Christopher's 
purchase of Kirby Hall, Mr. Gotch thought 
there conld be no doubt that the whole of the 





main building was built by the Staffords, and 
from Thorpe’s plan it was known that he laid 





and the comparative quietuce of the age, and | 


the first stone in 1570, and the work appeared | 


to have gone on until 1575, while subsequent to 
1580 various extensions took place. Fifty years 
later, under Inigo Jones, another and the last 
period of active building set in, and 

the jadicious care of the present owner was 
preventing Kirby, as far as possible, from falling 
into the same state as Holdenby. Reference was 
then made to John Thorpe’s connexion with the 
building of Kirby Hall, Burghley, and Holdenby, 
and also to his plans of Lyveden New 


and refined, and work the most coarse and | which was built for Sir Thomas Tresham, who 
clumsy; but there was no gradual growth and 
decadence, no possibility of assigning a date | 
to the work by slight changes in the detail or) 
modification of the mouldings. In Northamp- | 
tonshire, however, the work was of more even 
excellence, and, on the whole, of more intrinsic | 
merit, than thatof any other district with which | 
the author was acquainted. Although one John | 
Norden, in his “ Delineation of Northampton- | 
shire,” in 1610, enumerated some fifty seats of | 
noblemen and squires, there now only remained | 
about ten for him torefer to, some havingentireiy | 
disappeared and others being completely modero- | 
ised, The first described by Mr. Gotch was Dingley 
Hall, built about 1558, which still retained some | 
notable specimens of the early Renaissance, the 
work of Edward Griffin, Attorney-General to 
Queen Mary, who not only made use of most | 
eccentric mouldings, but adorned his work with 
highly curious inscriptions, of which examples | 
sarghley House was next dealt | 
with, and letters written by workpeople at | from Oundle, was a fine example of the cit- 
Barghley to Sir William Cecil in London | 
referred to, which, in common with others 
relating to Holdenby House, Hatfield House, 
and Cobbam Hall, threw some light on 
methods of procedure connected with build- | 
ing in that era. The workpeople appeared 
to have applied direct to the owners for 
instructions; of the architect, as such, 
A surveyor was | 
here and there spoken of as going to inspect 


presented to the town of Rothwell a new market- 
house, which, however, was never finished, and 
had never had a roof. It was in some 

a typical Elizabethan building, and t its 
detail was coarse, yet it could not be 

that the whole composition had the merit of 
vigour and piquancy. Having remarked upon 
the chequered life of Sir Thomas Tresham, 
reference was made by the author to the 
Triangular Lodge, Rushton Hall, and the 
Lyveden New Building, which were all about 
the same date, the last two being described 
in considerable detail. Mr. Gotch considered 
Tresham’s work more severe than that of 
his successors, the Cokaynes. His gables were 
straight, theirs were many of them curved, and 
all his architectural work was simple, — 
and suggestive. Apethorpe Hall, one of the 
most striking specimens of Renaissance in the 
county, was next de-cibed, and its similarity 
to Rushton pointed out. At Lilford, a few mile 


cular bay, but there was something in the 
stiff arrangement of the windows that told 
of the tame slavery to which architecture it 
England was about to succumb, At Drayton 
House was a veritab'e storehouse of architecture, 
from walls and gateways of the Edwards, 
to pediments and panelling of William UL 
One wing was dated 1584, and the exterior 
still proclaimed its date ; the principal interest, 
however, lay in the vaulted cellars, which a clos 
inspection showed to be vaulting of the days @ 
Elizabeth, Rockingham Castle was en 

similar manner to Drayton House, and was 


worthy of inspection. Turning to the souther 


part of the county there was not much 

sance, but Canons Ashby and Castle 
could not be omitted. The former was % 
beautiful old house, presenting work of the 
end of the fifteenth, the pret peo 

and the beginning of the eighteen 

Castle Ashby was begun about 1583, and the 
bay windows of that time were easily recog 
nised, while the fine entrance screen was the 
work of Inigo Jones, dated 1624. The Rensit 
sance impressed itself not only on the great 
houses; every kind of building was touched, 
from the palace of Holdenby to the little 





pro- of Brigstock and Geddington, and the 





considered there were few districts in ng oe 

where more suggestive features could be ret 

for stone treatment. Having alluded to 

almshouses at Weekley, Mr. Gotch, in on 

fcinting pied All Hogaad was qua 
ing period. All Eng 

with vitality; when Dingley was built, Spene®™ 


Was six years old; when Thorpe laid the fr 


stone of Kirby, Shakespeare was the same 9°; 
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ilford was rising above the Nene, Ben 
=— oe still alive; while, between the stop- 
ace of Rothwell Market-house and the begin- 
ae of the Triangular Lodge, the great Armada 
was shattered. It was no wonder that the 
tecture of the time was interesting. Into 
f their houses the men of Elizabeth’s 

the stones 0 . 
time hewed their greatness and their simplicity. 

The paper was copiously illustrated by lantern 
views and plans of the buildings referred to. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gotch, who, he said, had certainly 
given the members great enlightenment on the 
subject of his paper. They all knew the in- 
terest which he (Mr. Papworth) had taken in 
the subject of the introduction of Renaissance 
architecture into England. The difficulty had 
always been to know who were the persons em- 
ployed. His own impression, from the re- 
searches he had made, was that a great deal of 
the work of those buildings was done by the 
local masons. The County of Northampton 
contained a large number of good stone quarries, 
and the masons who wrought the stone 

parently came of families who inherited 
considerable taste in the use of the material. 
He had been rather more strongly impressed 
with that view after reading Professor Willis’s 
and Mr. Clark’s History of Cambridge. He 
found that there was the old family of Grim- 
bold, who did a good deal of the work of the 
Colleges, who apparently settled at Cambridge 
and became contracting architects. The build- 
ings shown by Mr. Gotch seemed to convey 
some traditional work of the Early Tudor period, 
continued later down even through the transi- 
tional period of the introduction of Renaissance 
architectare. They were still in the dark as to 
how the Italian work came into England, and 
Mr, Gotch had scarcely touched upon that 
matter. It was known that John Shute was 
sentover by the Dake of Northumberland to Italy 
tostady architecture. Unfortunately, however, 
he died a year or two after he published his 
interesting and scarce book; but although his 
epitaph stated he had erected a number of build- 
ings, we did not know the name of a single one, 
and that was the misfortune with so many of those 
architects, It had been for along time matter 
of doubt as to whether such a person as John 
Thorpe ever really existed. His book in the 
Soane Museum, from which Mr. Gotch had 
copied some of the plans that had been shown 
on the screen, was well known; but whether 
Thorpe designed or sketched the buildings re- 
ferred to there was great uncertainty; in fact, 
there was not a single record connecting his 
name with these valuable buildings. He (the 
speaker) had been able to discover a few records 
connected with Crown Lands, which Mr. Gotch 
was in possession of. There was onecurious point 
which he had come upon lately, and that was 
the finding out where John Thorpe had lived, 
and almost where he died. In looking into an 
old volame of the Builder—one of his fine old 

les of crusted port—he found a reference 
by Peter Canningham to a work by Pecham. 
In hunting that up, he found there was a family 
of the name of Thorpe who were surveyors, 
and lived in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. From 
the context it was evident there was a father 
and a son, and if that was the case, it threw 
them into the difficulty as to which of the two 
designed the buildings. Having searched 
the registers of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields from 
about 1600 to 1624, he found three Thorpes. 
in 1618,—a rather peculiar date from other cir- 
camstances,—the burial of John “ Thropes” was 
registered, and the question was whether this 
was their John Thorpe. He also came across & 
book called “ The Northampton and Ratland 
Wills of 1570 to 1602,” and looking through the 
tae we es found the names of various 
; While in 1566 there a ed the name 
of Ann Thrope, of Oakham, wiih waka rather 
confirm the suggestion he had made that 
Thorpe” and « Tbrope” were the same name. 
As to the word “trick,” which had been 
mentioned, it was an old expression for a 
awing, while the word “ plat” was the same 
tear present word “plan.” He thanked Mr. 
: — for the very interesting, elaborate, and 
n rtaining paper he had read, and hoped that 
some of their friends might take up the other 
o. and illustrate them in the same way. 
re Bo were done, they might then get a very 
the of a most important part of 
any of architecture in England. 
hens r. ae Nevill, F.S.A., seconded the reso- 
bailar and referred to the excellent views of the 
rn ings which had been given on the screen. 
was evident that the subject was deeply im- 





| 











planted in Mr. Gotch’s brain, and the only | that they were 


complaint that he had to make was that the 
lecturer had not described more fully the insides 
of the buildings, which were, in some respects, 
more interesting than the exteriors. To many, 
the woodwork and interior fittings of that 
period were far more interesting than the 

. Few, if any, of the buildings 


pecimens 
led him to the 
consideration of the point Mr. Gotch had 
brought forward, as to how they became de- 
signed. The first indication of the style came 
to England in the time of Henry VIIL, who 
was an extravagant builder of palaces. There 
were records in the Bodleian Library that in 
particular the joiners engaged on works in the 
period under review hed mostly Italian and 
French names, which proved conclusively that 
they were brought over to this country, and no 
doubt introduced the new style. The early 
woodwork and the mantel-pieces in the good 
houses were obviously the work of cultured and 


skilled people, and it was only in small things, | throne 


and at later times, that rade copies were to be 
found. When those skilled workmen had died out 
their successors produced rudeand rough carving, 
which was infinitely inferior to the early work. 
Although some of these looked nice enough, it 
was due to the colour which age had given 
them. At Kirby nobody could recommend 
the use of the pilasters, nor other Classic 
features of the design, although the cornices and 
details were as exquisite as need be. It was 
left to the masons to out the details to 
the best of their ability, and these were men 
who were perfectly able by tradition to carry out 
the ornament, though they were not able to 
carry out any grander scheme. He believed 
that might account in some way for certain 
failures that were to seen. Wherever 
buildings of a humbler aspect were to be 
found, and where there was a greater mixture 
of the old style, there would be found greater 
skill, as at Rushden and other Tador outsides. 
Mr. Gotch had spoken about the survival 
of mullions, but in stone counties these 
had lived to an even later date than he had 
mentioned. He (the er) had seen 
them in Gloucestershire, and he was not sure, as 
a matter of fact, that they had ever died ont, 
although the fashionable large houses had gone 
in entirely for sash windows. No doubt the 
style in Northamptonshire had been introduced 
by the great courtiers, who become possessors 
there, and that was the case everywhere. The 
proprietors throughout England in those days 
were nearly always non-resident, and where the 
court influence was not felt the old style lived 
on very much longer than where they had so 
thorough a disturbance as took place in the 
home counties, in which some of the new style 
of work was produced somewhat in advance 
of the date Mr.Gotch had given. It seemed 
to him in all these things that the work- 
man’s skill was considerably in advance 
of the general designer’s, until at a later date, 
when such men as Inigo Jones went to Italy 
and really studied architecture at first hand. 
He thought that there were many other parts of 
England where the larger buildings, though not 
more important, were in a sensé more 
and correct than some of those that had been 
shown to them that evening. It was, however, 
a boon to them all that such a work as 
Mr. Gotch had engaged in should be taken up, 
and the buildings commemorated while there 
was still time. As they had seen from the 
hs, many of the structures were going 
ast to ruin, and if some of the enthusiastic 


architects scattered about the country turned | of 


their attention to this work they would be able 
to lay up a treasure which future generations 
would highly appreciate. 

The Chairman suggested that Mr. Nevill him- 
self should take oe oar weet a 

ing an a con extracts from 
ore Bae i tea Badialan Library. 

Mr. Nevill replied that he had not the time, 
bat perhaps Mr. Braton, of Oxford, who was 
present that evening, might be able to under- 
take the work. 

Mr. E. G. Braton, F.S.A., expressed the 
pleasure he had felt in listening to Mr. Gotch’s 
and in witnessing the views. nore 





SES cent ee 
ie bedige 


Hi 


time, there was a vigour about whole 
and a distinctive national character, 
marked it out as worthy of study. 
builders of those days were a most 
race, and the result was a strength 
and character in the work. His only 
was that Mr. Gotch bad not taken them 
some of the houses. The plaster-work 
fine all through that period, and there 
exuberance about the detail that was 
characteristic. He often wondered why 
many of the young men of the t 
rashed off to foreign countries when they had 
at their own doors such excellent English work 
to study, and which was so fall of suggestion to 
the architect. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse drew attention to the 
light that was thrown upon the architecture of 
the period by contemporary a , and he 
instanced two pictures in the Tador ibition 
poco. hy several containing architectural back- 


o The vote of thanks was then put, and very 
heartily received. 

Mr. Gotch, in reply, said that the reason he 
had not given more views of the insides of the 
houses was the difficulty of getting good 
graphs of interiors, aud the fact that the 
he had referred to con __ inside 
worth bei hotograpbed. At the same 
he with the idea that inside the 

tects could get as many suggestions as 
from the outside. With regard to Oxford, it 
had been said that the work there was 
the work in N 
always struck him that the 
was heaped on the work of the 
advocates of the Gothic style some thirty years 
ago, and notably by the late Mr. J. H. Parker, 
was occasioned by the Renaissance work which 
that gentleman saw round him in Oxford. It 
certainly struck him (the speaker) that the 
Oxford work, on the whole, was oe 
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thought it was discreditable to 
promoters that there was not a single re- 
ference to or illustration of architecture, as an 
art, to be found in it. 
Chairman intimated that the next meet- 
~ be held on the 17th inst., whena 
5 A 1 be read by Mr. John Slater on 
“6 ding 


” 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday afternoon last, in the 
Council Chamber of the Corporation of London, 
Guildhall. Sic John Labbock, Vice-Chairman, 
occupied the chair in the absence of the 
Chairman, Lord Rosebery, who was unable to 
be present. 

Resignation of the newly-clected Chief 
Engineer.__Tne Chairman said he regretted to 
have to announce that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Clement Dunscombe, resigning the 
office of Chief Engineer, to which be was 
elected only a short time ago.* In answer to a 
question from Councillor Torr, the Chairman 
said that Mr. Danscombe’s letter could be read, 
if the Council wished, bat the resignation was 
tendered entirely on the ground of ill-health. 
After some discussion, it was decided to refer 
to the Standing Committee, in conjunction 
with the Chairmen of those Committees which 
were concerned with engineering work (such as 
the Main Drainage Committee and the Bridges 
Committee), the question of selecting a suc- 
cessor With so many candidates for the office 
recently before the Council, it was decided not 
to re-advertise for candidates. 

Election of an Assistant Engineer.—The Stand- 
ing Committee brought up the following report 
and recomm on:—* We have to report 
that, in accordance with the directions given by 
the Council on the 3rd of December, an adver- 
tisement was issued inviting applications for 
the appointment of Assistant Engineer, in the 
place of Mr. Lovick, at a salary of 6001. @ year. 
These applications were referred in the first in- 
stance to the Main Drainage Committee, with a 
request that that Committee would advise us as 
to the three candidates who might appear to 
them the most suitable for the post. The total 
number of applications received was 67, but 
this number was redaced, by setting aside the 
applications of candidates who had had no 
experience in the drainage of towns and in the 
service olf municipal bodies, to 44. Of this 
latter number, 12 were seen by the Main 

e Committee, who selected Mr. W. 8. 
Crimp, Mr. H. A. Roechling, and Mr. A. B. 
Allan, as in their opinion the most suitable. 
In submitting these candidates to us the Com- 
mittee stated that they had put the names 
in the order of what appeared to them the 
relative suitability of the three candidates for 
the office. The three gentlemen thus selected 
have since before us, and we have 
done our best, by inquiry into their previous 

and the work they have been en- 
gaged upon, to form a judgment as to their 
respective merits. In doing so we have paid 
deference to the opinion of the Main 
Committee, but we have not found 
ourselves able to agree altogether with the con- 
clusion a at kas mae ves se We 
cannot help feeling t ve very natu- 
rally dwelt mainly upon the special s Raarset 
ments of their own department ; and we are of 
opinion that we should most faithfully carry 
out our opinion in the matter, and best serve 
the general interests of the Council, by sub- 
mitting the names of Messrs. Crimp and Allan, 
without any preference between 
them. We accordingly recommend— 
“ That the Council do select eit 5 a 
W. 8. Crimp for the wesc gh ogg Bea de 


Engineer, and that the appointment be made on the 
conditions set forth in the minutes of the Council of 


; 1889, 


F 


Committee reported aie follows :— 
ution of the 
of December 17, 1889,+ instructing the 








. | tation of books, &c. 
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Main D Committee to secure the 
‘services of an eminent Civil Engineer to join 
the Engineer of the Council in a thorough 
examination of the whole sewage system; and 
that the Engineers be desired to include in 
their report an approximate estimate of the 
cost of taking the whole of the sewage to sea, 
your Committee have obtained from Mr. 
Benjamin Baker his consent so to act with the 
Engineer of the Council, his fee to be a re- 
taining-fee of fifty guineas, and fifteen guineas 
per day occupied, the whole not to exceed 500 
guineas. Your Committee recommend that this 
arrangement be approved.” 

This was agreed to without discussion. 


The Flushers’ Wages.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the same Committee it was agreed— 


“ That the wages of flushers at Barking be at the rate 
of 7d. an hour, the work to be arranged in shifts of 
eight hours, in consequence of the work having to be 
continued throughout the twenty-four hours, with half 
an hour allowed for refreshment, the men to be booted 
ready for work at the hour of starting; that the work 
be carried on, as far as practicable, continuously 
throughout the week, and that the number of men 
employed be no more than the number sufficient to deal 
with the amount of sludge which under existing cir- 
cumstances can be carried out to sea.” 


After transacting some farther business the 
Council adjourned, after sitting for more than 
four hours. 














THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


THE sixth annual general meeting of this In- 
stitute was held at the offices on the 4th instant, 
Mr. F. May, J.P., in the chair. 


The Secretary, Mr. Richard 8. Henshaw, read 
the following report :— 


“1. In presenting their Sixth Annual Report, the 
Council are pleased to be able to state that there is an 
increase in the number of members of the Institute, 
though they regret to have to record the loss by death of 
Mr. H. C. Lansdown. 

2. Several Bills relating to the Building Trade came 
before Parliament during the Session, and were carefully 
watched by the Parliamentary Committee, and where 
considered desirable, necessary action was taken. 

3. It will be remembered that the Council in their 
last Report had appointed a Committee to confer with 
the Surveyors’ Institution, in consequence of the legal 
decision in the case of Priestley v Stone. The Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. H. T. Ashby, 8. G. Bird, and 
Frank May, after considerable correspondence, succeeded 
in obtaining an interview with an equal number of gentle- 
men representing the Surveyors’ Institution, and after 
some discussion if was thought desirable by the repre- 
sentatives of both Societies that the number mould be 
increased to nine on each side. The Representatives 
then consisted of— 


Builders. 
Mr. H. T. Ashby. Mr. F. J. Dove. 
» H. H. Bartiett. » A.J. Mansfield. 
,, &. G. Bird. », Prank May. 
» @. T. Chappell. »» %. Randall. 
», &. H. Colia, 
Surveyors. 
Mr. C. B. Arding. Mr. €. J. Shoppee. 
» 1. C. Clarke. » H. T. Steward. 


» W. H. Strudwick. 


’ M. Rickman. » FF. G. Widnell. 


( 
1 
» C. d. Mann. 
1 
, F. Selby. 


35 
4. The powers granted to the Committee by the Council 
of this Institute were :— 


‘To consider the responsibility of Quantity Surveyors 
for their quantities and matters incidental to the pre- 
paration and compilation of Bills and Quantities and 
Specifications, or arising thereout, especially as regards 
provisional amounts and work and the employment of 
specified firms for goods or work.’ 


5, The Committee placed their views before the repre- 
sentatives of the Surveyors Institution, but after con- 
siderable discussion the representatives of the Sur- 
veyors did not see their way to recommend the 
members of their Institution to accept any legal respon- 
sibility for their work, and after further discussion the 
subject was, on the proposition of the Surveyors. ad- 
re — die. Ee 

6. In the early part of the year Mr. G. 8. Stev 
Past-President, and Mr. G. Wetewe, a oun at oe 
Directorate of the National Association of Builders of 
America, visited this country. Several interviews took 
place between them and several members of this In- 
stitute, and it is hoped that the interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas may lead to the mutual benefit of both 
societies and to a further extension of courtesies. 
They were entertained at dinner by some of the London 
a o'* 

7. The Counc ave made a grant of 25l, to the 
Library Fund from the funds of the Institute, and sm 
also have to express their thanks to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the National Association of 
Builders of America, and other friends, for the presen- 


8. In addition to the usual grants from the Benevol 
Fund to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, the 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, and the Pro- 
vident Institution of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works, the Council] have also had the pleasure of 
granting sume assistance to two private applicants. 

9. The Council have to announce that in fature 
instead of making an annual grant to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, they have made 





* Dec, 3 last. See Builder for Dec. 7 
t See Builder, Dec. 21 last, p. 446. a 





nts 
for the su of one ioner to be selected them 
from the ist of candidates approved b Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution. Aree 29 
| 10. Permission, during the 


0. ’ pleasure of the Council, 
has been granted to the Home Counties’ Volunteer In- 
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stitution to use the rooms of this Insti meetings 
when not required for other ow 


ll. The Council have to tender their thanks ¢ 
Joseph Randall for the Mr. 


paper 
— te, which they considered of great 


value. 

12, Under the Articles of Association, no provision 
made for retaining Past-Presidents en the Counell 
and benefitting by their experience and advice. 

13. Under these circumstances the Council wish the 
members to consider the desirability of altering the 
Articles of Association to the extent of making all Past. 
Presidents Honorary Vice-President, 


14. In accordance with the Articles of Associa 
spenem, Mr. a ei one ofthe Vice eon, the 

r. ; er; the Treasurer, Mr. George P1 knett - 
one of the Auditors, Mr. H. I. Sanders; or four 
members of the Council, Mr. James Greenwood Mr 
Woodman Hill, Mr. Robert Neill, junr., Mr. J. # 
Trollope, retire, but are eligible for re-election,” 


On the motion of the Chairman, the report wag 
received and adopted, and 

Mr. Thomas F. Rider was unanimously elected 
President for the ensuing year. Mr. R. J. Waller 
was elected, and Mr. A. J. Mansfield was re. 
elected, to the office of Vice-President. Mr, 
George Plucknett, J.P., was re-elected Treasurer ; 
Mr. Frank May was elected a Member of the 
Council, in the place of Mr. A. J. Mansfield: 
and the following members were elected and 
re-elected on the Council, viz.:—Mr. John M. 
Burt, Mr. Woodman Hill, Mr. Robert Neill, 
junr., and Mr. J. H. Trollope. Mr. H. J. Sanders 
was re-clected one of the auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 





* 
>. 








THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS: 
THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Engineers for the present year was held on 
Monday evening, February 3, at the Town Hall, 
Westminster. Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, the 
President for 1889, first occupied the chair, and 
presented the premiums of books awarded for 
papers read daring his year of office, viz. :—The 
“ President's Premium” to Mr. G. M. Lawford 
for his paper on “Fireproof Floors.” The 
“ Bessemer Premium ” to Mr. Samuel Griffin for 
his paper on “ Modern Gas-enzine Practice.” A 
“Society’s Premium” to Mr. Henry Faija for 
his paper on “Forced Filtration of Water 
through Concrete,” and to Mr. George R. 
Strachan for his paper on “The Construction 
and Repair of Roads.” 

Mr. Baillie introduced the President for the 
present year, Mr. Henry Adams, to the meeting, 
and retired from the chair, receiving a hearty 
and unanimous vote of thanks for his services 
during the past year. 

Mr. Adams then took the chair, and 
to deliver his inaugural address. He briefly 
alluded to the satisfactory position of the 
Society, which now numbers 417 members 
of all classes, and mentioned the loss by 
death of Dr. Percy, and the addition 
of Earl Granville, Lord Armstrong, Lord 
Brassey, Sir Wm. Thomson, Mr. Wm. Ander- 
son,and Mr. Benjamin Baker to the roll of 
honorary members. He commented on the 
principal points of the papers read during the 
session, and described the features of interest 
in the works visited by the members during 
the vacation, which included the Hast 
London Waterworks, the Sewage Oatfall Pre- 
cipitation Works at Crossness, the Central Sta- 
tion of the London Electric Supply Corporation, 
and the Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford. 
The President then referred to the progress 
technical education, noticing — the 
work of the Science and Art Department and 
that of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and incidentally gave some particulars of the 
City of London College, where he has been for 
twenty-one years the Professor of 
Remarking that a wider field of en 
than that contained within the shores 
United Kingdom was necessary for 
he gave statistics showing that about 30 
cent. of the English engineers were 
practising abroad. The extended use of mild 
steel and some of its disadvantages were 
noticed, and the President then passed on to @ 
consideration of our fael supply. He believed 
that the days of coal were surely numbered, 
and that it behoved us to seek other 


Saag 






perity. Under the head of 
figures were given showing the 
traffic upon them, and that, notwithstanding 





beg of transit, according to the 
statistics only one passenger was inj 
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| Several large bridges were described, Edwin Chadwick, who had been the President of UNDERN 
ag Bridge, of course, occupying the the Association since its formation, Dr. Richardson LIE THE wraen eed OF 
tane of honour, and references were made to said that the record of the work he had done was HENRY FRANCIS CARY, M.A. 
place aoe enginee ring works and processes written in the history of the century. Though VICAR OF ABRBOTS BROMLEY 
ehh bre ered plc menin. "Tn on | baat Se | "oom ace ema wan 
é . * . = O new ana simpier . 
clusion, attention was age to wy a HI work. Fora period of over sixty years he bad les: gig mt iw 
for specialisation in the studies of engineers, | tinued to spread sanitary light in England; and DIED ava. 14 1844 
the multifarious sub-divisions rendering it} had made sanitation what it never could have been|{ am Sir yours & Jounx T. Pace. 
ically impossible for one man to thoroughly | if he had not lived to be its guide, philosopher, and oh Wy by : 
phys y impos enly ; guide, p f > sew : 
master more than one or two branches, and | friend. «* We are obliged to Mr. Page for preventing 


he necessity for the existence of such| At the conclusion of his speech the chairman the further circulation of a mistake. Our authority 
sae: as the Scolaie of Engineers, where | Presented to Mr. 8. C, Legg, the honorary secre- | ¥45 Fhorstny 4. Waterds — Vee ane Doe hae 
riences could be freely exchanged. tary of the Association, an illuminated address and | on,” vol. vi:—'‘Carey [sc], the transla:or of 
— a purse of gold on behalf of the members, and in | Dante, resided at Chiswick, in Hogarth’s house, and 
recognition of his ability and services. Other lies buried in the churchyard, close under the south 
; é toasts followed, including that of ‘‘The Execu- wall of the chancel. His monument was a few years 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER | tive,” proposed by Mr. S. F. Murphy, Medical | #8° rescued from oblivion, and restored at the ex- 




















BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Officer to the London County Council. pense of the vicar, who carefully enclosed it with 
iron railings. 
THE twenty fourth half-yearly meeting of 
this Association was held on Wednesday, ; 
January 29, at the rooms of the Central ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. THE SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
Association of Master Builders of London, Bed- Srr,—In my first Royal Academy lecture, COMPETITION. 


ford-street, Strand, London; Mr. J. Howard : : : 

( ene lg “| published in your issue of the Ist inst., I said,| Sim,— Kindly correct a mistake which appeared 
Colls, President, in the chair; and local Associa-|«~the Koptic architect who built the brick | in your issue of the 25th ult. 

tions were represented by master builders from | mosque for Touloun in the ninth century ....| In reviewing the plans exhibited at Sheffield of 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, | 5osi51y was the introducer of the small arches | ©ompetitors for the Municipal Buildings you mention 
Leeds, Hull, Bristol, Southampton, Gosport, and |‘tnat take the place of pendentives in the dome.” | °2¢ bY Mesers. Duno, Hansom, & ates This, as 


Bolton. My friend. Mr. RB. Phené Soi b inted out it stands, is incorrect, as my name shou 
My friend, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, has pointed ou : 
The report and accounts for the past half-| that these arches are not coeval with the original eares presse go Sil the “dotien tt bas — 


year were discussed and ad. pted. mosque. ; ; 
The eg made by the operatives in Bir-| yr stanley Lane-Poole, in his “Art of the Se ice oa bgt rats» up by Bogen 

mingham, Blackburn, br adford, Dandee, Edin-| Saracens in Egypt,” says of the brick dome, at | self, and, I may add, were executed entirely in our 

burgh and Leith, Glasgow, Hamilton, Leeds, page 54, “ It was built, however, a century later | Bristol office. 

Liverpool, Birkenhead, Norwich, Rochdale, and than the mosque itself;” and at page 64, “ There I shali be much obliged if you will let this letter 


Southport, were fully discursed. is such a cupola over the niche in Ibn-Talan, | *ppear, in order to remove mi 
From Bristol, the representative reported that | ...4 though this is probably of the date of the Frepk. Buch Bonn, 


the amicable relations there existing are main-| poctoration by Lagia in 1296, to judge by the Liverpool Chambers, Corn-street, Bristol, 
tained by meetings of the workmen with a com- | wooden stalactites, which are found in no other February 3, 18. 








a of the -earageri oe and that | part of this mosque. GEORGE AITCHISON. 
mut concessions will conduce to the same 150, Harley-street, W., Feb. 4, 1890. | 
= CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 








The question of any alterations in the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill was fully discassed, also NE Se Nae mad Eastham, Tenbury.—The Church of SS. Peter 
insuring for any alteration that may be made in THE LONDON SEWAGE QUESTION. and Paul at Kastham, Tenbury, Worcestershire, 


the Act. The Steam Engine and Boiler on Str,—In the discussion at the Society of Arts in the diocese of Hereford, was re-opened on 


Land (Perron in Charge) Bill was also dis-| upon Sir Robert Rawlinson’s paper, Mr. W. C. Sillar Thursday, Jan. 23rd, after rpg ey Boge 

cussed, spoke to the effect that if the effluent or water from | plete restoration of the nave. is 
The Council reported that the Association is| the A B C process was good enough to go into the | of Norman work dating from 1080 to 1120, with 

keeping up correspondence with the National Thames above Teddington Lock, it was surely good | some insertions in the north and south walls of 

Association of Master Builders of the United perp, ede ge river at Barking Creek, | the fourteenth and gee geen _ 

~* ; s : . : . or into e ae at Uriasgow. ae u 

States of America, which by a curious coinci-|°' voy as | 7 ndsiobied Mie. Sites ts eteie, whh tn doorway Coes gegen onal 


dence held its meeeting on the same day, at ' architecture, 
%. Pasl'e in Rc y se, ee ee thot 4 "sala 4 _ yes was blocked up in 1831, and the chancel arch, 
, : . se ‘ € ’ 
It was decided to hold the next meeting in ‘ y of similar design, was then destroyed, through 


million and a quarter of gallons daily, while the flow 











Southampton. of the Thames there amounted to about four 
In the evening the members of the Associa-| hundred millions of gallons daily, it follows that | W4y is some well-preserved wall arcading with 
tion dined together. the Kingston effluent only amounts to about one intersecting arches, a rare example, in that 
part in 325 of the Thames water. Moreover, the flow | position, of the change of style or period of 
of the Thames is continually carryinz away this| transition. The restoration has been carried 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY | effluent.  getcningye eas kon se nr bine out as a memorial to the es oe 
INSP >2 OF ; : from those either at London or Glasgow, for in t A .. formerly Recorder w, 
SPECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. ee oe, Cucceaiualh thao “ae eee ar se a enn by 
THE seventh annual dinner of this Association was | third of the flow of the Thames, while at Gl rector ‘a Eastham. Nash, in his History of 
held on Saturday evening last at the First Avenue | in dry weather the effluent is equal to about half Worcestershire, ._.“ From the mention of a 
Hotel, Holborn. Dr. B. W. Richardson presided, | the amount of the flow of the Clyde. In dry in ge tl of this 
and among the company present, in all one hundred | weather, also, there is no sensible flow of the river Pt i. in th Saxon # 
persons, were Dr. R. Farqubarson, M.P., Surgeon- | seawards from the harbour as the tide comes up Manor here was a church e Age. 
General U. A. Gordon, the Mayor of Leamington, | past Glasgow. In these circumstances no proper The architect for the restoration was Mr. H. 
Mr, E. C. Robins, Mr. Banister Fletcher (Master of comparison can be drawn between the effect of the 
the Carpenters’ Company), Dr. Danford Thomas, | small quantity of sewage effluent at Kingston and 
Dr. Dudtield, Mr. Hugh Alexander (Chairman of | tbe large amount at both London and Glasgow,—in 
the Council), Mr. S:anton Wm. Preston, Mr. C. W. | the latter case about 50,000,000 gallons daily, which 
Raymond, and Mr. 8. U. Legg (hon. see). we have been told would produce 44,000 tons of 
In giving the toast of “‘ The Association and its| sludge a year, which sludge is calculated to realize 
President, Sir Edwin Chadwick,” Dr. Richardson | (on paper at least) £22,000 a year, at 10s. a ton. 
gave a sketch ot the history of the society. When| I observe Mr. Clare Sewell Read stating that ‘‘ the 
the Medical Officers of Health were first appointed, | actual sludge, after it was dried, would not answer 
it Was asked on all sides where the assistants of these | the purpose of any farmer to carry it four or five 
medical officers weuld come from, and when they | miles.” The yearly Glasgow sewage revenue (if 
were found what would they be called. Assistants anything) might, therefore, really be only 22,000 
were found at last, though considerable difficulty farthings, not pounds sterling. 
was experienced in getting competent men for the W. P. Bucnay. 
work ; and the name of sanitary inspectors was fixed 
we a rere rst race of inspectors was largely Oe re eee ae 
red, now that a generation bad passed away ’ 
they had learned their duties and cecal the im- CARED SEATS 
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portance of them; and having found by experience| Srig,—In your interesting note on Hogarth e the value 
at union is strength, the Association was formed | House, Chiswick, oceurs the sentence :—‘‘ In this in the 
a 1833. Its formation he considered to be the| same house died, in 1844, Cary, the translator of a a of 
oe honest work, honourably conceived. | Dante; who, as also Hogarth and his wife, was after 

¢ duties of the Association were to teach and | buried in Chiswick churchyard.” This statement is into city 


ee its members--to teach them how their tasks | hardly correct as it stands, from the fact that Cary 
ead d be carried out, and to protect them in the | is not buried in Chiswick churebyard, but in West- 
Pw of them. Every sanitary inspector | minster Abbey. 
to bel out the country, said the speaker, ought As your journal is not the first publication wherein 
long to it; and he hoped that the apathy at|I bave seen this erroneous assertion g 

ee shown by too many of them would not last Cary’s place of sepulture, perhaps I may not be 
we ag But there was something more to| considered out of place if ask the writer of the 
pas ms e Association ought to turn its attention, | paragraph to state his authority in this instance. 

bli t was provision for the future. The British] The Atheneum of August 24, 1544, contained an 
a ’ was takmg a decided stand on the sub-| obituary notice of Cary, from which I quote the 
year’ Pensions, and he believed that in a few| following words:—Mr. Cary well deserved the 
for time there would be no such things as pensions | place in Poet's Corner, in Westminster Abbey, which 
chonttials holding public offices. The Association |on Wednesday last was to his 
: now take upon itself the duties of a pro- His grave is next to that of the poet Campbell, and | 
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Che Student's Column. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ELEC- 
TRICITY SUPPLY. — V1. 


MAGNETISM. 


F a wire is wound into a spiral or helix, 
fig. 10, and a current sent through it, 
a set of lines of force is formed by the 





it increases enormously the strength of the field, 
but does not alter its shape; the externa) effects 


orce prodaced by the current alone; then the 
80 ces a field precisely 
ee ee ee ee by the current ; 


netisation of the ultimate molecule of a piece 
of iron or steel. Ampére supposed that around 
every molecule of a magnet there flows an 
electric current. Asa t magnet does 
not get hot nor require a constant supply of 
energy furnished to it in order that it may 
maintain ite magnetised state, this theory also 
leads to the assumption that in each molecule 
there is at least one path that offers no re- 
sistance to the flow of electricity. 


te 


Fig IO. 








Fig 11. 


Suppose fig. 11 to represent a slice of steel, 
one molecule thick, cut from the north end of a 
steel magnet. The squares are individual 
molecales with their equal currents flowing 
round them. It will be seen from the figure 
that the external effect of each part of the current 
in an internal molecule must be neutralised by 
the current flowing in the opposite direction 
the neighbour with which it 





oe 








or “ unmagnetised 

“tate, the axes of these whirls form closed curves 
prthin the mass of the metal; when the metal 
magnetised, these whirls of current are 





pe emo ection manor 


arranged so that their axes emerge from the 
metal into the aye gem medium. ee 
But a magnet is of practical use only by 
virtue of the field of force in the air or other 
medium surrounding it, and the nature of the 
lines of force making up this field must be con- 


AA AS 
ra Vy VV es 
Fig. 12. 


Fig. 12 has already been used to show the 
relative directions of an electric current A Bb, 
and the circular lines of: force enveloping it. 
The electricity in the conductor can move 
bodily forward in the direction of the arrow ; 
buat the electricity outside is entangled or bound 
together so that it is incapable of such motion 
of translation. At the surface of the conductor 
the particles of electricity in the stream rab 
against those outside, and the lines of force are 
dae to this rubbing. 

A rough idea of what is likely to happen may 
be got by standing on the bank of a river and 
looking at the water near the edge of the 
stream ; the water is prevented by the friction 
of the banks from moving fo readily with 
the main current, and a number of little eddies 
or whirlpools are formed whose axes of rotation 
are at right-angles to the direction of flow of 
the main body of water. 

In the case of the electric current, the elec- 
tricity outside the conductor cannot move for- 


° 








D +—« 





a oe Oe 
d 


Fig Fe. 


ward at all, it can only spin round ; hence in 
fig. 13, if A B is the current, it will set the par- 
ticles of electricity at its surface spinning round 
in the direction of the arrow é, and these will 
cause the similar rotation of the particles beyond 
them, the axes of rotation of the particles form- 
ing closed rings round the conductor. A line of 
force, then, is simply an axis around which 
electricity is rotating. In fig. 13, D is the 
direction of the current, d the direction of the 
line of force, é the direction of rotation of the 
electricity surrounding the conductor. 

Fig. 12 can, without any alteration, be made 
to show the relative directions of current and 
line of force in two distinct cases. (1) If AB 
is an electric current, then the circles show the 
shape and direction of lines of force. (2) If 
the circles represent conductors carrying 
currents of electricity, then A B shows in shape 
and direction a line of force passing through 
them. The diagram in the latter case is of use 
in connection with electro-magnets. Ampére’s 
rule, already given, may be written so as 
to include both cases:—“If you stand in a 


{ Phase yr wl, which goes from your feet to 


line of force . 
your head and look at a{ oe \ie is 
directed towards your left hand,” 








Labour and Wages in China —According 


; | tosome recent United States Consular reports, in 


Hong Kong, aan potery oe get from 12/. 5s. 
per annum, wit and lodging. Mechanics 
without board are paid per day :—Blacksmiths, 
Is. 8d. to 4s, 2d ; bricklayers, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. ; 
carpenters and joiners, 10d. to 2s. 1d.; masons, 
ls. 34. to 1s. 8d.; labourers, 10d. and upwards. 


the district of Ningpo the rates of wages are, 
or 


Blacksmiths 


REE Sapper a Yi Pa aH per month £1 0 10 
oe Ct etteneensesess POP GOP .......... 0 
PE POMROTS . «2. eee ees, Tries REET SO se 8 
2 a gpa ieee 60 be ees a ee 3 
ver workers 
NN a disse cima ig ol ap hs ae mage ° 
SNUIE s se shied onkn cow cxuk re ‘ce. Se 


Wages have not increased here for years, and 

strikes never occur. Trouble is rarely expe- 

rienced, as labourers are confined to the districts 

in which they are employed No labourer is 
outside of 


a_ewed to be auphaged his district ; 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


2,741, Door Springs and Checks, G. F. 
Newman. 


By the apparatus which is the subject of this 
patent the door is closed by a puliing action, and 
the closing apparatus is fixed either on the door 
frame or on the inside of the door. Within an 
upright barrel is a volute or band spring, whose 
inner and outer ends are connected to the inside of 
the barre! part and to an adjustable plate. The 
ma. which is rigidly connected to the central axis, 
ies upon the top face of the lower bracket under 
the barrel, while the axis, which is threaded 
through the spring and body part, has its end 

ing and workivg through the middle of the 
rackets. An arm and link aid the movement of 
the spring by bringing it into direct purchase, 
The tension of the wound-up spring causes the arm 
to move back, when the door is liberated, to its 
usual position with a pulling action to the link, and 
through the link to the door. 


2,817, Window Sash-fasteners. W. 8. Lay- 
cock, 


A rack and pinion is the actuating po 
of the fastener which is the subject of this 
patent, and the catch can be operated by throwing 
the same in or out of gear, which can be done from 
inside the window, the mechanism being mounted 
in a suitable framing. 


2,946, Brick and Tile Machines. J. Morhard. 


This invention relates to machines for cutting 
and pressing bricks from ciay. The material is 
first subjected to suitable pressure in a two-part 
separable case and by means of a revolving cutting- 
tool, which is caused to pass transversely through 
the pressed mass of material at the line of separa- 
tion of the form or mould. At the time of such 
separation, after the pressing operation, a portion 
of the pressed material of suitable size to form a 
brick or block is smoothly cut from the end portion 
of the material. After this cutting operation, an 
elevating and discharging device receives and raises 
the cut-off portion clear of the form, and brings it 
into position to be readily taken out of the machine, 
and at such time the two-part form is moved in 
such a manner as to uncover and leave the finished 
block entirely clear ot the form. 


16,209, Windows. A. Heinrich. 

The unpleasant propensity of window panes 
subjected to the influence of the various states of 
the atmosphere to be transformed into a non- 
transparent sweating or frozen state is, it is claimed, 
obviated by this invention. Two panes of glass 
are fitted with an air space between them, and in 
the frame a channel is made for carrying away 
moisture. 


17,199, Veneer Saws. D.P.A. Mersing. 


The object of this invention is to enable the 
veneer saws to act in buth upward and downward 
directions, For this purpose the teeth are made M 
shape, and set at different angles, as in most cross- 
cut or wood saws. 


7,109, Fireproof Partitions. A. W. Rammage. 


In order to provide a partition which is fireproof 
and rigid, partitions are, according to this inven- 
tion, made with iron or steel rods of T, L, or round 
or square section, and at the point of intersection 
they are fixed by a rivet, and the interstices are 
filled in with concrete, &c. Channel iron is used 
when necessary to aidin a betier foundation for 
the concrete. 


1,262, Blocks of Artificial Stone. A. McLean. 


The artificial stone which is the subject of this 
patent is made of granite chippings and Portland 
cement. These sre mixed with water and sub- 
mitted to very heavy pressure. The effect of the 
heavy pressure is to produce on the surface a thin 
skin of fine cement, which is removed by rubbi 
down, and a very good polish is obtai 
Mechanical and hydraulic means of pressure are 
mentioned in the specification. 


3,144, Bricks. Bell & Sons. 


The object of this inventicn is to produce bricks 
for building so made as to receive plugs, so that 
when built into a wail, woodwork or other m 
may be attached thereto. ‘To this end reces:es are 
formed in the faces of the bricks, which, after 
baking, may be filled in by wood or other porous 
substance. The bricks are built into the wall where 
it is desired to secure woodwork, as, for instance, 
they may be built into doorways, and the door- 
frames secured theret» by nails or screws driven 
into plugs in the bricks. By this invention the 


fastening is rendered more secure, the 
objectionable practice of driving plugs between the 
mortar-courses is avoided. 


3,355, Wall-Tiles and Linings. W. Habbard 
and Others. 

According to this invention tiles are made thin 
and of unshrinkable material, mostly of the nature 
of artificial stone or siliceous substances. They 





are 
made also wi h rebates, groov or recesses, and 
\aiap -Seiatn. anb.enreuna he baeees, cision: 
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tal forms. The leading point is the un- 
a akable nature of the material of which the tiles 
are made. 
9 371, Fireplaces. H. M. Ashley. 
-ambs and lintel of the fireplace are, accord- 
Bon this invention, made of metal, hollow, so that 
there is a cavity bevween their fronts and the wall 
against which they are fixed. A door is also pro- 
vided, which can, when required, be turned up into 
a horizontal position, and a gas burner, which is 
newally accommodated within the chamber, can be 
pec | down to receive over it, and under the 
turned-up door, a saucepan or other cooking 


utensil. 
2516, Windows and Window - Fastenings. 


A. Ferret. 

In order to allow of the lower sash being drawn 
out, the beads are, by this invention, bung on butt 
hinges, and this, with a fastening ‘by means of a 
spring bolt secured to the top rail of the lower 
sash, constitutes the novelty of the invention. 


3.563, Improvements in Water-closets. H- 
Lord. 


The improvements which are the subject of this 
patent consist chiefly in so arranging the cistern 
sideways in a jine with the closet - pan, with a 
passage between the two, that the water in the 
cistern will flow into the pan to the same level as 
that in the cistern, an ordinary ball-tap being used 
to regulate the height or level of water in the cis- 
tern. A flap or clack suitably arranged hermeti- 
cally seals the lower portion of the pan when the 
closet is not in use, but when the contents of the 
eloset-pan are desired to be flushed to the sewer, 
the flap or clack is lowered by pulling a handle. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Jan. 13.—579, W. Reynor, Staunching Defective 
House-drains without taking up Floors or opening 
Ground in Basement. 586, A. Flint, Testing House- 
drains, 608, J. Becker, Scaffolding. 

Jan. 14.—610, A. Watson and J. Rastrick, Fire- 
crates. 671, A. Clark, Cutting Stone. 675, C. 
Stilwell and A. Thayer, Adjustable Square and 
Level. 

Jan. 15.—711, W. Greaves, Ventilator. 723, W. 
Thompson, Sash-locks or Window-fasteners, 734, 
W.& J. Rawlings, Flushing Apparatus for W.C.’s, 
ke. 746, S. Fawthrop, Sash-bars and Glazing. 
764, W. Barnes, Compositions to be used as Paints. 
777, F. Streeter, Water Waste Preventers. 791, 
R. Crowden and R. Pulton, jun., Paperhangers’ 
Koller. 

Jaa, 16.—802, J. Harding, Bakers’ Ovens. 
J. Brace and others, Shop-window Fittings. 
(;, Hope, Sand Separators. 

Jan. 17.—915, E. Norton, Paint-cans,.—-926, D. 
Nesbit, Radiators for Heating and Ventilating. — 
946, J. Radford, Securing Door-knobs to Spindles. 
~-#49, C. Sziklai, Arrangement of Door-bars. 

Jan, 20.—974, E. Ingham, Draught-preventers 
for Doors.—885, H. Grimshaw, New White Pig- 
ment.—1,020, T. Reed, Wa’er-taps. 

Jan. 21. — 1,054, J. Cormell, Fastening for 
Window-sashes and Doors. — 1,074, W. Ellis, 
Machinery for Cutting Laths, Veneers, &c.— 


821, 
832, 


1,095. E. Smith, Veneer - cutting Machines. — 
1115, T. Haas, Locking Devices for Double or 


Folding Doors.—1,116, N. 
Brickmaking Machines. 

Jan, 22.—1,139, G. Hurdle, Self-lubricatiog 
Palleys for Window- sashes, &c. — 1,151, C. 
Denbigh, Window-sashes. — 1,176, W. Sinclair, 
Compound for Cementing Iron Rails to Kerbing, 
Drain-pipes, &c.—-1,178, W. Sinclair, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Composition for Stone, Bricks, 
Plaster, and Cement Surfaces.—1,185, C. Hunter, 
Extracting Cowl.—1,190, H. Lake, Valves for 
Flusbing-tanks or cisterns. 

Jam, 23.—1,194, J. Morton, Machinery for 
Making Bricks, Pipes, &c. —1,248, W. Horn, 
Building-block. 
_ Yan. 24.—1,272, T. and H. Moorwood, Canopied 
Stove-grates and Fireplaces. — 1,295, C. Shaw, 
Flushing Apparatus for Water-closets. 

Jan, 25.—1,346, W. Sugg, Ventilating Appa- 
ratus,—-1,353, W. Young, Securing Sasb-lines to 
Sashes.—1,356, A. Boult, Manufacture of Rough, 
(rlazed, and Coloured Facing-stones. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


13,449, H. Lake, Saws.—14,396, C. Cavill and S. 
Lawrence, Window-‘astener.—16,178, H. Hardy, 
Water-closets.—16,915, J. Margison, Door-knocker. 
—18,062, J. Balinforth, Securing Sash-cords.— 
19,782, H. Cowan, Exit-door for Theatres. -—20,344, 
G. Rydill, Mason’s Chisels, &c.—20,406, W. Lake, 
Cutting Veneer. —20,410, W. Cowlin, Closing Doors, 
50-20, 510, R. Stapland, Timber Vrying, &c.— 
20,833, W. May and E. Padmore, Window- 
‘asteners.— 20,843, FF, Parker, Hinges.— 20,848, 
— Smith, Artificial Stone.—17,382, W. & J. 
Xhodes, Chimney Pot.—19,541, A. Palmer, Floor- 
ae of Bridges, &c. — 19,814, G. Plurketr, 
rate or Fire-place,—19,963, R. Reeves, Venti- 
"pea «ce. — 20.207, R. Painter, Raising and 
pte. Windows. —20,303, C. Smith, Artificial 
; sphalte, 20,342, Fr. Wright and T. Gillett, 
Spel for Bridges, &c.—20,454, D. Hunter, 


Procter and Others, 





&e., for Floors.—20,467, W. Tattersall, Fans or 
Air-propeliers for Ventilation.—20,707, R. Mullard, 
Paints and Varnishes.—20,786, R. Hirst, Counter 
Flaps and Doors.—653, E. Hesketh and A. Mareet, 
Cooling Air in Rooms, &c.—907, M. Walker, Ven- 
tilators.—295, W. Koaeen, Attaching Door-knobs to 
Spindles.—330, J. Dunning and B. Priestley, Sash 
Fasteners.—353, N. Russell, Door Springs and 
Checks.—-392, R. Brown, Nail.—481, E. Burtwell, 
Bracket for Shop-window Fittings. — 640, A. Watson 
and R. Hooper, Fire-grates. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Oven to Opposition for Two Months. 

1,577, A. Youlten, Sliding Windows,—2,862, H. 

Lakewater, Closets, &c.—3,741, F. Marshall, Se- 


curing Knobs and Handles to Spindles. — 3.970, 
E. Matheson, Tiles.—4,730, W. Townsend, Wind- 


4,947, R. Clunes, Pipes.—5,068, R. Blyth, Sash- 


Checks.— 14,004, B. Nienhaus and J. Gaetcke, 
Controlling House Doors, &c.—19,259, W. Wheat- 
ley, Hasp-lock,—19,368, H. Horn and J. Effinger, 


Latches.—19,744, G. Marsden, Tiles, &e.—20,097, 
C. Douglas and E. Smith, Saws.—20,294, O. Imray, 
Fireproof S‘ructures.—2,134, H. Enoch, Water- 


4895, J. Marks, Fasteners for Doors,—4,913, C. 
Elliott, Glazing, Fixing Sheets of Siate, Metal, &c. 
—4,957, W. Lindsay, Bridges.—-4,958, W. Lindsay, 
Sash-bars.—-5,083, W. Duan, Water-closets.—6, 152, 


Artificial Granite. — 19,551, J. Crane and W. 


Lathing. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JAN. 27.—By J. JACOBS & Sons. 
Brompton—zz, Michael’s-grove, u.t. 37 yrs., g-r. 
£10, r. £100 p.a. 
The lease of 24, Michael’s-grove, u.t. 12} yrs. r. 


seem ee eee ereeenee “eee + eee evneaee 


Wood-green, Truro-rd.—*‘ Belmont Villa, f. .... 
By E. STrMson. 
Camberwell—45 to 51 (odd) Hollington-st., u.t. 76 


ooweesevoeeweeeevree eee ewneeren ee eee ene 


at., u.t. 04 yrs., gr. £42, Tr. £266 e 
Walworth—36, Heygate-st., ut. 72 yra., gr. £5, 
34 


>reeeeeeenereeae 


MRE cc ccaccsencesgnctevenseesesass ttnenres 
Bermon 


dsey —10 and 12, Fort-rd, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 
£6. 8s. 6: 


Od., r. £62. 3s. 
By A. H. TuRNER & Co. 


Oatlands-pk.—F. house and shop, r. £40 
Two f. houses, with shops, r. £65 


JAN. 31.—By R. RED. 


Hanover-sq.—1, Princes-st., u.t. 30 yrs., gr. £60, 

r. £170 p.a. 2,025 
[Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
SS gr for — 08 poet Bg fn os 
mproved -rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. ce aaanens c. for co hold: 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
sq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
yard, &¢.| 
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New Harbours in Germany.—The Ger- 
man Government has decided upon 

two new harbours in Schleswig-Holstein, viz., 
at Husum, on the south-west coast of Schles- 
wig, and at Aardsund, in the Little Belt. 





snces and Gates.—20,460, E. Joachim, Plates, 





guard Chimney-pots.—4,946, R. Clunes, Bricks.— 


fastener. —5,378, H. Levetus, Door Springs or 


Rule and Pr. -tractor.—19,427, E. Winchester, Door 


closets. —4,524, C. Shewbrooks, Roof Covering.— 


W. Williams, Ventilater.—6,507, R. Evered, Door 
Bolts.—16,201, W. Sayer, Air Propellers.—17,560, 
L. Adams, Cisteras.—18,911, P. De Kristoffovitch, 


Windle, Bench-plane.—-20,452, G. Hayes, Metallic 


£905 


BRO thine dea k Cbs BER dds a6 bo OMEN ORO eAKONS ROE 119 
44 and 46, Fulham-road, and la, Pelham-st., u.t. 
DR es Ri GIO: ode divine a cde ke Vie os NCC en 1,150 
By H. Hooper. 
Edmonton—34, Graham-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. £4, 
I Shs ad 5 dak FeO Rea Nee obs bs bbe ae Chas 110 
JAN. 28.—By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Holborn—29, Ely-plL., f., area 1,426 feet .......... 3,500 
Bishopsgate-st. Within—No. 18, area 1,860 {ft., 
let for 81 years at £1,060 per annum. 
By T. B. WESTACOTT. 

Camden Town—-78, Arlington-rd., f.............. 850 
Kentish Town-rd.—No. 250, f., r. £85 p.a........ 1,105 
By W. J. NEWELL. 

Peckham—46, Claude-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. £5, r. 
OO kaa cack awd bin ae Va 6 bk eee e dees 210 
Camberwell—50 and 52, Blake's-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., 
i Ar eS er ak saaaee mini 240 
Rotherhithe—1 to 8, Fisher's-court, u.t. 47 yrs, 
w.8. ROB, P. BOB. WBA, 2 piccne sdecccaseceass pane 20 
By FURBER, Prick, & FURBER. 
Eastbourne—F.g.r. of £230, with Reversion in 79 
WO ik cp vin Seb ees Vode CORK Oe e oe vies HeRhb ee oe 5,550 
Jan. 30.—By E. Ropins & HINE. 
Notting-hill—9, Ladbrooke-grove, u.t. 34 yrs., gr. ‘at 
By Newson & HARDING. 
Islington—-8 and 10, Brooksby-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 
oe “eer PE ce Peet ey BE 335 
2, Bath-place, f., r. £23. 88... 1... cece eee nees 155 
3 to 6, and 9, 10, and 11, Bath-pl., f., r. £140. 8s. 1,080 
Camden-rd.—53, Hartham-rd, u.t. 66yrs.,g.r.£7. 370 
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MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY & 


Architectural Association.—YVisit to Mr. D’ Carte’s 
Theatre, Shaftesbury -avennue. — 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 

Royal Academy.—Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., on 

fi oo Private Houses and Palaces of the Romans.” Il. 

p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. G. M. Freeman on “ Some 
Amendments in the Law and Practice of Com- 

pensation.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arta (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Silvanus P. 

a, D.Se., on “ The "IV. 8pm. 
of Works’ Association.—Seventh Annual . 

Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion 
on Mr. W. H. Wheeler's paper on “ Bars at the Mouths 
of Tidal Estuaries.” §& p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Arts Section).~—Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby on “ Cast lron and its Treatment for Artistic 
Purposes.” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Sanitary Institute —Mre. K D. Young, F.R.L.B.A. 
on ** Dwellings for the iene” 8 p.m. . 
ded with Building Protessor . Roger Beaith 
nected wit wiiding.— essor T. 
‘“* Drawing : Geometrical and Perspective,” Carpenters’ 
Hall, London-walt. 8 p.m, 

iety of Arts.—Mr. G. meg, St mer Manager of 
the London and North-Western lway) on “*‘ Modern 
Improvements in Facilities for Railway Travelling.” 
8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

Royal Academy.—Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., 

“The Private Houses and Palaces of the Romans.” IV. 


8 p.m. 
Institute of Builders.—Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., 


on “An Edin h Contract.” 8 p.m. 
Inatitution of Civil Enginee bd, a visit to the 
1 Post Office, St. Martin's- 


Telegraph Department, 
le-Grand. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. 1. Swinburne 
on “* The Theory of Armature Reaction in Dynamos and 
Motors.” 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. R. Elsey Smith on 
“Some Typical Greek Buildings.” 7.30 

Institution. —Protessor J. A. ae SS 
D.Sc., on “* Problems in the Physics of an 
Lamp.” 9% p.m. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh. 
M.A., F.R.S., on “Electricity and Magnetism.” IL 
3 p.m. 











Miscellanea. 
Improvements in Rome.—<According to a 
icuciae de of the British Consul at Rome, the 


Manicipality of that city has, during the last 













seven years, an expenditure upon 
works of public improvement, 

and municipal, of 11,000,000/., the larger part, 
9,800,0007., being for works of a municipal 
character, markets, new 
quarters, new streets, water supply, &c. 
Uf this expenditure 80 cleotide 
by the indemnities for of 
houses and land. The demolition of old houses, 
and other works, have been with 
regularly. The works with the Tiber 
embankment proceed steadily, in accordance 
with the approved lans. The 

“ caissons ” are still made use of in 

the foundations of embankment, 
proved very successful. The construction 
the huge sewers the same regular 
manner as the embankment. The sewers are 
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St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society —The 
eleventh annual report of this Society, which 
was presented to the annual meeting, 
beld on Satarday last, says that the pro- 
of the past year have been very 





B 


ve been of great interest, and the 
one exception, have been very 
largely attended Daring the year ten meet- 
ings have been held in the Chapter House, and 
the following papers have been read :—Two by 
Mr. A. Oliver, one on “ Monumental Brasses 
" and one on “Flemish 
by the Rev. Ernest 
Geldart, on “Transepts”; by the Rev. E. 58. 


time of Constantine the Great”; two, by Mr. 
G. H. Birch, on “ Round Churches”; by the 
Rev. H. Hamilton Kelly, entitled,“ A Study of 
Precedents for Litargical Developments”; by 
Dr. J. Wickham ,on “ The Divine Service 
in the Sixteenth tary, illustrated by the 
Reform of the Breviary of the Hamiliati in 
1548”; and by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, on 
“Mural Decoration in Churches”; and on one 
evening members were invited to bring for ex- 
hibition, and to describe, objects of ecclesio- 
interest. This was a new departare, 

but the result was so saccessful as to warrant a 
tition of the t in the future. 
visits were made to the churches of 

St. Mary Abbots Kensington; St. Cathbert 
Kensington, and Hammersmith ; to All Saints, 
Falham; to Chiswick Parish Church; to St. 
Albans; to Bow and Stepney; to Wennington ; 
and to Aveley. A whole-day visit was made to 
Norwich, but owing to the distance very few 
members attended. Part IV.of Volame II. of 
the “ Transactions” has been issued during the 
year, and the Council venture to say that it is 
a publication of which the Society may well be 
. Attention is drawn to the fact (as 
shown in the balance-sheet) that the illustra- 
tions have been largely dae to special contribu- 
tions. The thanks of the Society are due to 
those who have thus contributed, and to the 
Rev. E. 8. Dewick for the excellent service he 
renders the Society as honorary editor. The 
balance-sheet, although showing a deficit of 
about 12/., is regarded as satisfactory, the chief 
outlay being for the “Transactions,” and as 
these are now published they will probably 
speedily repay their cost. wenty-two new 
members have been elected during the year; 
the number on the register is now 274. 
Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
eighth ordinary meeting of the present session 
this society was held on January 29 at the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, Mr. Henry 
H. West, M.Inst.C.E., President, in the chair. 
After the usual business, Mr. Charles H. 
Yeaman, A.LC E., &c., read a paper entitled 
“Notes on Central Station Electric Lighting.” 
In giving an account of several stations at 
t supplying current on a commercial 

he described the West Brompton High 
‘Tension, Glasgow High Tension, Hastings, 
Eastbourne, and Brighton Stations, Cromp- 
ton’s Battery System used at Kensing- 
ton Court, and King’s Suabdivided Battery 
in use at Chelsea, and illustrated 
descriptions by mounted prints and dia- 
grams. The history of the stations was traced, 


E 





therefrom as to the system of supply which 
will probably become general. Complete sets 
and boxes and sam 


QS 


the mains employed and in use at Liverpool 
of Fowler's cables, as 
by the House-to-House Company in Lon- 
and at Eastbourne, were also exhibited. 
concluding, the auth 
what is required of 

law and 


at 


ve a short account 
lectric Supply Com- 
the public demand, 
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ers 
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The papers read at the evening | proposed 





Wew York Cathedral Competition — 
When the choice of four plans was made by 
the Building Committee, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix is chairman, out of the 
large number of designs submitted for the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, it was decided to retarn 
these to the architects for elaboration and 
farther competition. These plans, from which 
the final choice of a design was to have been 
made, were submitted by William A. Potter, 
Heins & Lafarge, J. Halsey Woods, and George 
Martin Hass. February 1, 1890, was set as the 
date of the final competition. No decision is 
likely, however, to be reached at that time, 
and from present indications it appears alto- 
gether probable that no decided steps wi!l be 
taken in that direction for a year or two to 
come. The property upon which it is prop»sed to 
erect the cathedral is included in the site selected 
for the World’s Fair, and pending the deter- 
mination as to whether the exposition is to be 
held in this city, the Building Committee has 
decided to defer positive action in respect to 
plans for the proposed stracture. Both Mr. 
Potter and Mr. Lafarge said that nothing had 
been done by them in the way of elaborating 
the plans on the part of the architects, and that 
the entire matter was in statu quo. The Board 
of Trustees had taken no formal action, but the 
architects had been unofficially notified that the 
requirement as to February 1 would be waived. 
Mr. Lafarge added that the delay was likely to 
prove of benefit to all parties in interest. The 
working out of the details of an undertakiog 
of the magnitade of the proposed cathedral 
required a great deal of care and thought, and 
the additional time would be appreciated by 
the architects. —New York Times. 

The English Iron Trade.—The stability 
of the English iron market has been disturbed 
this week by a farther fall in warrants, and as 
a consequence bond fide business has been 
greatly hindered, if not entirely checked. 
Makers of pig-iron are holding still firmly to 
their quotations, because of the large amount 
of work they have yet before them; but the 
decline of warrants has been persistent. The 
Glasgow warrant market has almost entirely 
collapsed under the pressure of heavy selling. 
Scotch makers’ prices are in consequence 
easier, inferior brands having been reduced as 
much as 5s. and 7s. a ton. There has been 
some selling by weak holders of Cleveland pig 
as low as 52s., which is a reduction of 5s. a 
ton since last week, but makers generally are 
not being frightened by this sudden drop. 
As a consequence, very little business is being 
done in the North of England as well as in 
Lancashire and Staffordshire, and prices in the 
Midlands are hardly as strong as they were. 
Bessemer iron has also felt the pinch, but none 
of the makers in the North-west have as yet 
made any alteration in their rates. In sympathy 
with crude iron, finished iron and steel are 
easier in tone. As, however, manufacturers of 
the finished products are placed as favourably 
with regard to orders as producers of pig-iron, 
and seeing that high prices of fuel and a high 
rate of wages will not permit them to give way 
much, the markets for manufactured iron and 
steel are pretty stable. The orders at present 
received for new ships are few in number and 
of small importance ; but both shipbuilders and 
engineers are stillas busy as they can be, and 
as they will be for some time to come.—Jron. 

Competition: The Hull Branch of the 
York Union Bank.-—The astern Morning 
News says that at a meeting of the directors of 
the York Union Bank, Limited, held in York, 


ples | the plans of Messrs. Smith and Brodrick, archi- 


tects, of Hull, were selected from the designs 
submitted in a limited competition. The build- 
ing will be stone, and in the Flemish Renais- 
sance style, and will be erected at the corner of 
Lowgate and Bowlalley-lane. The ground 
floor will be occupied by the banking premises 
of the York Union Bank, above which will be 
commodious offices for letting purposes. It is 
proposed to commence the building forthwith. 
Pree Lectures at Carpenters’ Hall.—The 
first of a series of free lectures on matters 
connected with building was delivered in the 


Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, on Wednesday | Linseed 
- | evening last, by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A . 


Master of the Company, his subject beiog 
- sae teed of yesanepnoaey in all Ages,” illus. 
trated by large gs, expressly p 

and photographs. Sir John se age vay 


M.P., presided, and there was a large atten- | Lubricati 


dance. We to be able to t 
next week. — ee 
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The American Production of pe 
The output of pig-iron in the United States in 
1889, as we learn from the statistics ptly 
issued by the American Iron and Sheik kee 
tion, amounted to 7,604,525 tons, against 
6,489,738 tons in 1888. which shows an increage 
for last year of 1,114,787 tons, or over 17 per 
cent. As the American production of pig-iron 
in 1888 was the largest, up to that year, in the 
history of the American iron trade, the increase 
of over 1,000 000 tons in 1889 is 
The question as to when the United States will 
surpass Great Britain in the output of crude 
iron is illustrated by some figures which are 
given in the returns. In 1882 Great Britain 
produced 8,586,680 tons, against 4,623,323 tons 
turned out by the United States. In 1883 the 
production was 8,529,300 and 4,595,510 tons, 
respectively ; in 1884, 7,811,727 and 4,097,868 
tons; in 1885, 7,415,469 and 4 044,526 tons; in 
1886, 7,009,754 and 5,683,329 tons; in 1887, 
7,559,518 and 6,417,148 tons; in 1888, 7,998,967 
tons. For 1889 the prodaction of pig-iron of 
Great Britain is estimated at 8,300,000 
while the output of the United States, of which 
we have actual figures, reaches 7,604,525 tons, 
total slightly higher than the production of 
Great Britain in 1887. 

Application of Photography to Meteoro- 
logy —The Council of the Royal Meteorol 
Society have arranged to hold, at 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster (by permission of 
the Council of the Institution of Civil 
neers), on March 18 to 21 next, an exhibition of 
instraments and photographs illustrating the 
application of photography to meteorology. The 
Committee will also be glad to show any new 
meteorological instruments or apparatus ip- 
vented, or first constructed, since last March: 


as well as photographs and drawings possessing 
meteorological interest. 








PRICES CURRENT, OF MATERIALS, 





TIMBER. Zed A226 
Greenheart, B.G. ............ ton 7 0 0 715 0 
Bia Sais cs ais eA SS. load 12 00 lM 0 @ 
Sequoia, U.S. .......... footcube 02 3 0 8 6 
EEE OIC ES SPOS load 3 0 0 465 6 
Pa re ia dome ne eek 380 0 415 6 
Elm Blo Bie SATE gp ERG RO PRS aD 310 0 415 4 
PEN PNM, Ge cook screens seetes 200 $16 @ 
Oak 28 eh eg gee wee Pro Giecweek 210 06 410 @ 

Canada ...... iWdi sowhan bwin £10 0 706 
Pine, Canadared .............. 210 0 81 8 
* I eee 3 0 0 &§ 6 @ 
Lath, Danteic............ fathom 410 06 510 @ 
i; PEN co wcucccnesacse BOM 610 6 
Waivscot, Riga, &c. ........ log 0 0 6 09090 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and list. std. 
Aide deh cts nis ee deb eneww es S10 0 il 0 @ 
i “ 4thand 3rd .... 7 6 0 8 0 @ 
DR oe eet vive meeed 7 090 9086 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow .... 11 060 0 14 6 @ 
* 2nd ,, a iain 900 Wh @ 
“s white ow ae 2 ee 
PR soe os Wewes est 710 0 6 @@4 
WD IO oa eco idc oes sendaaben $:-.6 -@.37::3 4 
Canada, Pine, iat .........60. 1600 36064 
a di: I oie ae 4 Gc aia 11 0 0 WW 6 
ne ‘ay eee 8 00 Wl @ 
te BUCO, IHG oo scans ce 900 hl oe® 
a ‘ Srdand2nd.. 7 0 0 908 
New Brunswick, &c. ......... 600 10 @ 
Battens, allkinds .............. 6086 I 0&6 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
ee ere 911 0 OM ® 
SOE Ree” ae 010 6 
Otter qualities ............+ o¢ 9 FT 2 
ee | a ae 00% 
DORON. BG. oo ook oe Sic chee BOM 06 4 
Mahogany, Caba.........s0....5 0 @ & 00 & 
St. Domingo, cargo average .. 0 0 5& 00 & 
Mexican, cargo average ...... 0 0 44 © © & 
Tobasco al 00 & 08 & 
Honduras Re ee ase 00 5 0 0 & 
UR UD Sins a5 bi ewes wise ton £0600 18 684 
POR TIOD .o 6k ce unesesceccevisiw 20 eee 
NI Sin is vc biewblbindiicatenaia 2 ee ae ee 
Satin, St. Domingo.......... foot 009 @18 
Porto Rico see déasectedéus. 2 ee 
Walnut, Italian ... aimee) C2 a ae 
IRON— METALS. 
Bar, Welsh, in London....ton 0 0600 06 06 6 
, Staffordshire,in London... 810 90 91 @ 
CoprEk—British, cake andingot 56 00 066 8 
ONS CONNOIOE oe den nwener iain 57 0 0 8&7 0. 6 
Sheets, strong ...........-...5 &@ 6 @ BG Oe 
Chili, bars seceecetatccss See SS - ae e 
RMGIOW DIMPAL.. 65. ce ccs lb 00 5 0 06 
LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........ ton 1217 6 008 
BrOwh,, BMI oo onc cv endsc ccs 15 5 0 00 e 
MDs ticho de aucun dis cs ebabeua 146150 020 84 
RE S56 4 bd i pes eevee es cos 408 8884 
NR re 5k ok x o's vo ak oe oe o@0006lU€«8CwO8UWS 
English Imgots................ 960 #«@€ 6 @ 
OILS, 
tdce adel da accine oboe ton 2017 6 2 2 6 
Cocoanut, Cochin .............. 2°00 BW é@ 
ROO Sa aia Sy 2310 0 60 8 
I iss co's clues be we 4% 00lClUmMW 
Rapeseed, English pale ........ 3210 @ 3215 ® 
ts SESE eS we ee. 

UE ids ba baw ke 27110 0 2OoF 
Tallow and Oleine .............. 211 00 #868 

We WRU ak on ob cards ac 610 0 610 ® 

. POU oo ria 6 @ 12 0 ¥ 
TAR—Stockholm..........barrel 166 © @ @ 
Archangel ... .... «s+. («. O88 ee 
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Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
| Architect, Surv 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, a sah or Tdon mee! be Paiek 
; 
Making-up Roads, &C. .+....ce-sreeera rornnceneres Willesden Local Board | 0. Claude Robson ....., | Feb. lith | ii. 
Sewer and other W DEES. cvcnvscocesseccscnsseccecesns do. do. | do. ii. 
Works and Materials............--<-s+--+-seeneneres Hammersmith Vestry... H. Mair | Feb. 12th | ii. 
Goods Shed and O“fices, Basingstoke ........ G. W.R. € inbenceneces | COMEOGMD incsccceseeesosconess do. A, 
Flectric Lighting ........0--seseeeeeseceeneecenenn ens Hackney Union seatiivoes . Barnett do. xii. 
Brick SEWET... ..cencnceeecoeo>-ceeatasnanescnnesunmenss Clerkenwell Vestry...... W. LOM o.seoe ve | Feb 13th | aii. 
Parging awa Slop, Rubbish, EC. ........020s0 Lambeth Vestry ......... Oficial do. xii. 
Works and Materials ............-<s+ssseerserensenens : do. do. do. xii. 
Paviors’ and Masons’ eer. Limehouse Bd, of Wks do. Feb. 17th } ii, 
Supply of Slop Waggon ......-...+-ereeererenrees St Mary (islington) 
os ea fees a ga ae ny | do. xii. 
and Materials .......cc.0.ces+sseceensesoenes: ancras Vestry ......' W. RB. Scott ..........00.0 do. ixii. 
amas Wet .isisciiw a cavecectssaccesvedconesnnte Finchley Local Board... | Official .......,....00ss-s0s do. xii. 
Galvanised Iron Dust OO SERRE SESS Ri itherhithe Vestry...... do, Feb. 18th | xii. 
Removal of Dusi and ASHES... ......-.sesserereres Chelsea Vestry..........+. do. do. sii. 
sewerage Works, Feswall  ...-..--..ccsere-sseene: Wirral U. BB. Ae ins C. H. Beloe ‘ do. iv, 
Works and Materials . ..--| St. Marylebone Vestry | Official ...... Feb. 20th xii. 
Broken Stone, Footway Kerb, ke. idawiaaicdaiia do, do. do. xii. 
Sqmante WEEKS ..civesessececorcedasavenenyerasestins Epping R.S.A. ............ Bh BI svccesirinctoten tis do. xii. 
Making-U> RO@GS  .......-ss0e-e-se+cetenesneeeenenes Friern Barnet Loc. Bd, G. Clarke crovsecesrsee| FOD, Zist | Bin, 
Laying ie Cette... sceresereadndadesteenniaes Portsmouth U,.S.A....... hore cuttieiediy niveiadaean «| Feb. 2th | ii. 
Completion of Portion of — duct ph dsireer, ) Manchester Corporatn. G. H. Hill ........ dsescioes . do. ii, 
Works and Materials ....... St. Mary (islington) 
fe RR RIESE | Official inibioisitiwiiviebahaliadacilin | Feb, 28th | xii. 
Rolls Office, Douglas (Isle of Man}.............. The Committee............ do | Mar. Ist | ii. 
Chapel and Schools, Bourne mouth (West)...1 ...-seeneees | Jas. ONE ici ii cnt Not stated. | xii. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. | a Page. 
Rends FOVOIRR ..ccccceccvccecestcesssessnseneosaeess | | Cheshunt Local Board et Feb. 11th | xvi. 
Cee OP TEUTE mons ccomnccncvendecasteveusienazonnneet do. do. do. xvi. 
Beth BATVEV ORS oevccs.codorecésarvescoccesseee Paes | Norfolk County eesibbiben 21. per week each .. Feb, 12th | xvi. 
Inspector of Nui- SANCES .....+-scssseeeeeeseneereeavee] Carlisle Corporation .. BOE ikncvcasntesmbinieces Feb. 13tn | xvii, 
Cheths ob Wate 5. cccccvcievecosetscnesess ovumenscontees F ulham Vestry............ 21. 5s. per week ..,... 0. xvi. 
Sanitary y Inspec $e. 1B. cvcisoncncssbsial. ctedisandan | Lambeth Vestry ...... ; BOE. CHOTR scocvcccccens Feb. 26th | xvi. 


ee eee 





TENDERS. 


‘Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. } 


~~ - 


AMBLE 


G, Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. 


(Northumberland). — For the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Schools, and Minister's house. 


erection 


of 
Mr. 


(uantities by mer. 
Connell, 42, Grainger-street, Newcastie-on-Tyne :- 
Accepter d (lowest ) tenders. 


R. Carse & Son, Amble, Ged ? 9 
ton. Masons he 240 
D. M. Spence, Amble, Joiner, 
Painter and Glazier, Plumber O50 
and Smith ... igs 
Philip Wood, Amble, ‘Slater. enee ee 86 
J. H. Lyall, Plasterer . Us 


ASHFORD (Kent). ~ 
iurch-roa4, Ashford. 
Clark, Lenham .. 
Hughes, Ashford 
= Day Ashf _. Se 
Howland, Ashford 
Petts, Folkestone 
Baker, Ashford 
Sade, Maidstone . 
Joy, E. Ashford (accepted) 
Dowle., Ashford | 


tor 


(ee eee eo eueeeee 

oer ee eee ee 
reve ee 

ae 2 


__ BRISTOL.- For erec ting ‘the "Barley 


chouls, Bristol. 
J.E. Davis.. 
Wm. € hurch . aoe oe 
Ste phe ns & Bastow 
E. T ~srmnh beweiad 
ce: MN a Ne 
W. H. Cowlin & son 
James Wilkins . 
R. Lewis .... EO ORR ENE OPO 
R Wilkins & Sons . na 
PO is i ee 
iJ. Re ossiter (ace p ited) .. 


CROYDON... 
“roydon, 
irchitect. 

Young & Lonadale he 
Smith & Son. 
| RSE 


Mr, F. 


“eeereeeoeeunw ee 


ior Mr. 


John Jaques. Mr. V 


214, Great Dover-street, 8. E. 


£598 

565 
527 
523 
510 
497 
485 
485 
374 


. £9,435 
9 or 
9,199 
9.060 
9 000 
8,888 
x SS) 
8,862 
8.675 
8.588 
7,760 


erecting a house, 
Mr. H, sipmaedes architect : 


12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 
0 


0 
16 


0 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
) 
0 


0 


LF 


0 
0 
Christ 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t} 
0 
i 
8 


Fields Board 
B. Bond, architect, Bristol : — 


0 
a 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For T ‘alterations at Hillside, Duppas Hill, 


. H. Woodroffe, 


_ £07 
209 
196 





0 
0 
5 


0 
i 
U 


HALIFAX, ~— Accepted for the erection of two — 
Mr. T. 


oe 


tchett, architect. Halifax :-— 


‘Tanbenere-place,on the Heath Hall estate. 


Craven Robinson, excavator, mason, 


anda bricklayer > 
boundary walls) 


work 


wor 


Sohn. ‘it ‘later and Plasterer's 


‘TAN of Halifax. ] 


i ee ee ee 


work (with: vat 


G. Hey, — ter and  foiner's 


ie 


- 
oe 


rates and railings, fixtures and fittings, not included. ] 





nORAE. AM ,—For wr erect ‘ting residence an 
Lidstone, Finsbury Park (accepted) £2,768 0 0 


LON DON.—Fo 


r erecting the new Jubilee Wing of the 


“hildren’s Hospi Great Ormond : 
barry ped ce. woe treet. Mr. Charles 
wee Oe... 68 6 8 
beeen Rae 15,555 0 9O 
TS i oe 15.360 0 0 
wehbe 9 BE EEE EE: 15.199 6 0 
Coils & Son... bt aeeeodewa 15,050 0 0 
ee x Dicksee ae 14,955 0 0 
sat S NGG ici Bee 14. 78 0 6 
WN se hcintsied gy Boe 14,493 0 O 





Board-room and Offices, 
the Union W orkhouse, 
West Ham Board of Guardians. 
architect, 44, Finsbury-pavement, E.C 





Norton @ Co., Stratford .......... £5,888 0 0 
A. Reed, Biratiord.: oo... kcccsccs 720 0 0 
CE Rac nesces veces eee 590 0 0 
S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham .......... 5,489 0 0 
J. A. Reed, Walthamstow ........ 5,469 0 0 
H. 8. Marten, Plaistow............ 5462 0 0O 
W. Downs, Walworth-road........ 6,353 0 06 
C. J. Sherwood, Leytonstone ...... 5.346 0 0 
Bishop & Webb, Stratford ........ 5,335 90 0 
North Bros., Stratford .......... .. 5295 0 6 
J. Morter, Stratford . 5,187 0 0 
w. Gladding, Whitechapel. . ack sa 4.982 0 @ 
W. Gregar,. Stratford .... . 4973 0 6 
Calnan & Co., Commercial- road .- 4,896 0 0 





the 17th (North Middlesex) Rifle Volunteers, 
street, Camden-town, 
Spalding & Cross, architects :— 


We We cures cents a ok bana s cae xe £7,906 0 0 
re he SE OR ee FE ES BO oe 7,120 0 0 
Re A ig ns cons ee necean en 6,800 0 0 
WU a vas ae cc ehoes 6.637 0 06 
I nc pos hee Sheek 6.335 0 6 
re GE 0. Sk kel sake dboukcns 6,198 0 0 
PUM 2s 5 oo obo nek es bbe an 398 6,197 0 06 
RAPE BS oi oo bos axe #64 4c keeOt 6,145 0 90 
ee | Ee Gere 6,100 0 0 

RLS Gio wh okt c bos ko oeanetenes 6,087 0 0 
CE. nn écsnencthevceennexewen 6,046 0 0 

EE Finds os 0bbn ad ss enenen coken 6.019 0 0 
i.e cuik nen meena mekueknel 5,987 0 0 
ee rr er rere 5.034 0 0 
Cc a TI os i ok oe od cs . 6,798 0 0 
GUN obs od) ss ads bre +s che eee ss . 778 0 0 


Lawrance & Sons... 5,645 0 0 
[This list was received too Jate for insertion last week. } 





by Messrs. D. Campbell & Son :— 


CN 5 oS GOSS sins Kes eous £3,753 0 06 
as Be rere 3,750 0 0 
FOR: TOI. vnc eticcivtesscdas 3.700 06 0 

NE os vemnwe’ ae 3,686 0 0 
Shepherd > 3,650 0 0 
Wr Be Ss oss So oS cae 3,588 0 0 
®. Jerrard . 3,427 0 0 
Jno. Greenwood ...............+.. 3,333 0 0 





Mr. T. Multett Ellis, architect, "Essex-street, Strand ;-— 


is ee ass b weet £1,000 6 6 
i PM ess oh ewieb. dep ead 1,025 0 0 
icks , OOS AE So eee Be 056 0 6 

oh cass bee 050 0 0 

Wranels CAO yaoi 6 sic si eae as 043 «0 6 

Pe ER ee ee 040 0 0 

Rohewteei te OG; inc os os. 6 dase bias sm 60 (O 

en ee ee ee Pee oe ee ee 827 0 6 











LONDON,— For rebuilding Bacon’s Schools, Grange- 
road, Bermondsey. Mr. J. Gale, architect. Quantities 


LONDON.—For pulling-down and rebuilding house 
and shop at Castlenau, Barnes, for Mr. W. Mannering. 


aint —For alterations at No. 1, Church-terrace, 


Castlenau, Barnes, for Mr. T. E. Mannering. T. Mullett 
Ellis, architect, 28, Essex-street, — 

Settle hue A «cog eukineeaes ena £106 0 0 

H. ‘C. Haywood, Bridge - 

Hammersmith (accepted) sie n<ae 15 8 (OO 
LONDON, — For | 

decorating, for new dining-room at ran ** Criterion 
——— Piccadilly, for fevers, Spiers & — 

B. BE. Nightingale (accepted) ......-. £000 0 0 


LEYTONSTONE. —For alterations and additions to the 
and new Out-Relief Office, at 
Leytonstone, Essex, for ‘the 
Mr. Francis J. Sturdy, 


LON DON.—For the erection of new headquarters for 
High- 
for the Committee. Messrs. 


LON DON.—For the of filth at Barking ou 
fall works for the London County Council >— . 

Cc. Abbott & Sons, H - road, 

yp apg oo £3200 © 6 
L. Koight, 79, Chestant-a 

jh cnne <adeaeencoeaee 70 0 6 

M. H. Abbott & Co., Mornington- 
road, Leytonstone................ 65 6 0 

J. J. Prior, Stonebridge Wharf, Lime- 
ROU a5. aed eo apiakcees kk 506 8 0 


* Accepted for six months, with power to the Council 


then to determine the apes or to continue the 
contract for the whole pe of twelve months. 


AO FO eR me ne RR 





LONDON.—For altering, painting the 
University Hall, “Gordons re, oe the trustees of the 
late Dr. Daniel W T. Chatfeild Clarke, archi- 
tect, 63, Subapentht eek EC ties by Messrs. 

& Clarke, 202, E.C :~ 
Cotte & ome iis ciisied. dees icos. £3,027 0-06 
Hall, Beddall, & Cox ........scesase 2,972 0 0 
og 4 Ree ee pieniewe 60 0 
Holland & Hannen................ 28 0 6 
Siena @ BOO os iikdes BGA 6 as . 260 0 8 
Adamson @& Som ........ssecs.. . 2487 0 06 
Nightingale (accepted) ............ 0 0 


ightingale (accepted) 2,365 
[This list was received too late for insertion last week. } 


LON DON.—For rebaild No. 80, T . 
road, for Mr. Frank Moss. essrs. Edmeston & Gabriel, 
architects, 42, Old Broad-street, E.C. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. G. R. Tasker, 38, John-street, = 





row, W.¢ 
Yatiman & Fotheringham ..... £1,828 .. an 
J.T. Chappell . sina 1.676 daa ee 
Bywaters BRP 27 
Lawrance & ‘Sons. aaa eeheeaea EF wre BD 
SG in oo vc ahscaus hues « 2S acc. DB 
Young & Lonsdale ........... . Rese DB 
perivemer & Co... ......cseuss mee ae Oe 
BU Ck. cc cnc ebvnonuaka ned DP ac 
BE Ge OM. 6 6 oko vo kok enw Lao nie: BS 


* Deduct if shop-front in deal. 


LONDON .—For workshops in Printing House-yard, 
Hackney-road, for Mr. A. T. Roberts. Mr. Ebenezer 
Gregg, archite et, 1, St. Helen’ sist aoa 





Ashby & H orner . 22 0 0 
Downs... Ss soo aaa - Ares 8 8 
Wien dt Gee. ..4 ceva 1600 0 0 
Hall, Beddali& Co. ............. - 268 0 0 
Shepherd .. . 1600 0 6 
Brown & Harris (accepted) .. 1,430 0 0 





LONDON, For alterations at the “ /—— Arms,” 
Roman-read, Old Ford, E. Mr. R. A. Lewcocek, archi- 
ame er. Bishopagate-street Within, E.C, :— 


Ry SE © Gcvd Kec xeccncosneonee 1,207 0 6 
Aion: @ GOOs.. «6 vsiviisiaisks codecs 1,250 0 6 
J. Ivory . 1,219 06 0 
Spencer & Co. 1,185 0 0 
BU © os teks be <50 605 shee 1,168 0 6 
8. Goodall 998 0 0 
By: TIO oa tic bas ass ea ee 90 0 8 
Gasfittings 
EP NE aL SF aE ELE, eet 192 0 96 





PP a DON.—For alterations to shop front, &c., at No. 
Brompton-road, 8.W. Mr. Morewood, itect. 


= uantities - 
Re rere I AR ae £250 0 0 
Langdale & Hallett .........<..... . 26 0 6 
‘ ‘raske Sneenvedcobesdeesebeeasven . 26 0 9 
eee ace 318 0.0 
Estancia Co. .. -- Wt 0 6 
Drew & Cadman (accepted) . ail aiaiakis 196 0 0 





LONDON. ~—-For alterations, &c., at “The Manor 
House,” Finsbury Park, for Mr. J. Swinyard. Mr. John 
E. Pinder, architect and surveyor, Bridge House, South 
Tottenham : — 


BR. Teeny & DOU cs kes ccc sanded £1,975 9 90 
Wilkinson Bros, .................. 1046 @ 4 
Hy. Knight & Son .........sce+ss - 1 0 0 
pS AEC Ea eA 1,350 60 0 
G, By Feeds ook is WIS OEAG c- 17 8 6 
i, GeOGeee sii v ics cn tekds eS 147 0 06 
John Beale (accepted) jontivetess eee = 





LONDON.—For additions to the “ Brewery Tap,” 
Stean-street, Haggerston, for Messrs. Daniell & Sons’ 
Breweries, Limited. Mr. J. W. Start, surveyor, Cups 
Cais a ten tennis £125 0 6 

c vam & Son, Haggerston ...... 
B. Smith, Sonukine tied (accepted) 105 0 0 


LONDON.—For further additions at 39, Red Crore- 
street, E.C., for Messrs. Capua & Co. Mesars. 
& Gabriel, architects, 42, Oid Broad-street, E.C. :-— 








Young & Lonsdale (accepted)........ £505 0 6 
2250 Be oe 
— Sec.L* Sec. ILt —- Total. 
Tpeiberhase, | £6,107 © 0 £96,800 7 1442007 7 1 
go 2910 6 0 34,740 0 0 87,650 0 0 
Fr ms sos 0 0 32,005 0 0 26,450 0 0 
gap ta ee 2.73417 4 33,510 16 7 36,265 13 11 
ig Pweg, 2.65610 © 3351910 0 36,176 6 0 
4 Hingham 2900-0 © 323,000 0 0 35,400 0 0 
gg oe 2236 010 32879 7 8 35,115 & 6 

Nottingham: 1,080 © 93397 0 0 34500 © © 
” sctiiaahamn. 2,463 0 0 BL131 0 0 33508 0 0 

* For sinking well and driving headings to obtain « 
Te A sear Gaiad tok telier house, 
pores gt Seeing sot tiging aie tle and 
apparaves  (Ragineer's estimate, £35,701.) 










































































